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BACH’S SUITES. 

LECTURES (“QUEEN VICTORIA LECTURES”) 
DELIVERED AT TRINITY COLLEGE, LONDON, 
ON MAY IOTH AND 17TH, 1900, 

By Pror, EBENEZER PROUT, Mus.D. 

(Continued from p. 171.) 
II, 
week we dealt with the general form of the 


TWO 


Suite ; the various dances of which it is composed 

_4 were described, and examples given of the more 

important of them. It was pointed out that 
all the dance-movements, whether indispensable or 
optional, were in the same key, and in the same 
form—the simple Binary, with the repetition of each 
part. It was further seen that, while in nearly every 
Suite some of the optional movements were introduced, 
the number of such movements was entirely at the dis- 
cretion of the composer ; the sixth French Suite, which 
you heard at the close of the lecture, contains four,—a 
larger number than Bach introduces in any other, with 
the single exception of the great Suite in B minor. 

I said last week that the French Suites contained no 
preludes ; for the sake of completeness it should now be 
added that the fourth (in E flat,) originally had a short 
one, which was subsequently cut out, probably to make 
this Suite correspond to the rest of the set. One manu- 
script copy of the Suite in E, which you heard last week, 
—a copy in the handwriting of Gerber, Bach’s pupil, has 
prefixed to it the Prelude in E from the first book of the 
“Forty-Eight.” But the later Suites, (the English Suites, 
the Partitas, and the great Suite in B minor,) all begin with 
a Prelude. As the forms of these movements vary greatly, 
something must be said about the varieties most frequently 
met with. 

The most important, and also that which occurs oftenest, 
is the old concerto form. This form, which is seen -to 
perfection in the first and last movements of the Italian 
Concerto, and is also to be found in many movements of 
the 16 Concertos by Vivaldi which Bach arranged, or 
rather transcribed, for Clavier solo, differs widely from 
the modern concerto form, as we find it in Mozart and 
Beethoven. Bach adopts it, sometimes with slight modi- 
fications, in all the English Suites except the first, and 
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nowhere else in the Suites, though the Allegro of the 
so-called “French Overture” which commences the 
B minor Suite has considerable resemblance to this 
form. As a very perfect example, we will analyze the 
Prelude in A minor, the first movement of the second 
English Suite. 

The old concerto form was a ¢ernary form, the moves 
ment naturally dividing into three parts, the first of which 
always ended with a full cadence in the tonic key. The 
second part always commenced with new matter, but also 
presented subjects already heard in the first part under 
new aspects, thus bearing some analogy to the free 
fantasia of a modern sonata; the third part was an 
exact repetition of the first. You will observe that this 
form is precisely the old ava form with a da capo, so 
familiar to us in Handel’s operas and oratorios ; the only 
difference in the treatment is, that in the latter the middle 
section always begins in a new key, and seldom contains 
material previously used, and that it is generally much 
shorter than the first part, whereas in the concerto the 
middle section is usually considerably the longest. In 
the Prelude which we are going to examine, the three 
parts are, exceptionally, of precisely equal length. The 
movement contains 164 bars; the second part begins at 
bar 55, and the third at bar rro. 

The prelude commences with a figure one bar in length, 


answered in the following bar in the octave below. The 
same thing will be seen in the fourth Suite, while in the 





‘third and sixth the interval of reply is that of a fugal 


answer. In the fifth Suite (in E minor,) the first part 
of the movement is a regular fugal exposition. In the 
third bar of the Suite now under notice is another 
important figure, written in double counterpoint in the 
octave :— 
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This figure in its direct and inverted forms plays a very 
prominent part throughout the movement. At bar loa 
new feature is introduced—a sequential passage founded 
upon this pattern— 














and continued for four bars. At bar 14 the first theme 
is heard in the bass, and at bar 19 in the treble, three- 
part harmony being introduced for the first time, though 
here only for one bar. It-is worthy of notice that in all 
these preludes there is a great predominance of two-part 
writing. In the present one, there are only about 45 bars 
—a little more than a fourth of the whole—in which the 
harmony is in more than two parts ; yet so skilfully does 
Bach manage these, that the effect is never thin. Other 
subsidiary themes are introduced at bars 31 and 36, and 
the first part of the movement closes with an extension 
of the first theme, heard first in the upper part, and then 
in the bass. 

The second part of the movement begins at bar 55, 
with a new and important episodical subject :— 

















At bar 60, the first figure is introduced in E minor, and 
s alternated with the new theme just heard. From 
par 70 to bar 77 the bass is clearly founded on this new 
-heme. At bar 78 the sequential figure to which I referred 
Just now reappears for two bars. At bar 95 Bach gives 
a charming variation of the episodical subject, and at 
bar 110 the middle section closes in C major, after which, 
as already mentioned, the first part of the movement is 
repeated note for note. 
I have analyzed this movement in some detail, because 
I believe that the form is one that is not generally under- 
stood. I fear I must plead guilty to having omitted to 
specially mention it in my volume on Afplied Forms. 
You shall now hear the prelude. 


(/é/ustration—PRELUDE FROM SECOND ENGLISH SUITE.) 


To complete the notice of this form, it must be added 
that in the sixth English Suite, the Prelude, which is the 
longest in any of the Suites, opens with an introduction 
of 37 bars ; and the concerto form just explained does 
not begin till after the single bar of Adagio on the second 
page. 

The remaining Preludes are either in binary form, or 
are treated fugally. The small binary form is found in 
the first English Suite, (the Prelude of which bears a 
strong family likeness to that in the same key in Book II. 
of the “ Forty-Eight,”) and in the first and third Partitas. 
The Prelude in the third Partita (in A minor,) is in the 
style of the “ Two-Part Inventions,” but more elaborate ; 
that in the first is a kind of free improvisation on the 
subjects announced in the opening. As it is as short as 
it is beautiful, you shall hear it.. 


(Zéusiration—PRELUDE FROM FIRST PARTITA.) 


_The Prelude of the fifth Partita gives a more developed 
binary form, nearly resembling the old sonata form of 





Scarlatti, but not, like it, divided into two parts each 
repeated. The first part modulates to the key of the 
dominant, in which a new subject is introduced, repeated 
later in the key of the tonic. The great variety of the 
passage-writing and the melodic charm of this movement 
render it one of the most interesting of Bach’s preludes. 


(Wustration—PREAMBULUM FROM FIFTH PARTITA.) 


The four Preludes not yet described are all fugal, with 
more or less ample introductions. - Three of these are 
found in the Partitas, and the fourth in the Suite in 
B minor. The Prelude of the second Partita is entitled 
“Sinfonia,” and contains three movements,—an Introduc- 
tion (Grave, Adagio,) seven bars long, with bold and 
massive harmony, an Avdante, and a fugue (Allegro 
moderato,) for two voices. Both the Andante and the 
fugue are in two parts throughout, excepting the final 
cadences of each movement. 

The fourth Partita and the Suite in B minor begin with 
an Overture, consisting of a Prelude and Fugue. In the 
original edition of the B minor Suite, it is called “ Ouver- 
ture nach franzésischer Art,” z.e. in the French manner, 
because it is in the form of the opera overtures of Lulli, 
and also, perhaps, because of the copious ornaments in 
the style of Couperin found in the slow introduction. 
Both movements are very similar in character, the fugue 
in the fourth Partita being in 8, and that in the French 
overture in ¢ time. In the latter, the slow introduction 
is repeated, with considerable modification, at the end of 
the fugue. 

The prelude of the sixth Partita (which you will hear 
at the end of this lecture) is entitled “Toccata.” In its 
form it much resembles the overture of the B minor suite, 
inasmuch as the fugue occupies the middle of the move- 
ment ; but here the opening and close are more in the 
character of a fantasia, and there is no change of Zempo 
for the fugue. 

If the three sets of Suites—the French, English, and 
Partitas—be compared, it will be found that each group 
has its own individual character. The six French Suites, 
the earliest in order of composition, are distinguished by 
the conciseness of their forms, and, in the case of the last 
three, by the large number of what I last week described 
as the “ optional” movements which they contain. While 
the English Suites never have more than one such move- 
ment, in addition to the four indispensable ones, and the 
Partitas never more than two, the fourth and fifth French 
Suites each contain three, and.the sixth, which you heard 
last week, has four. The final selection of the pieces 
forming this set of Suites appears to have been made 
from a considerably larger number, for in one of Bach’s 
autographs, which belonged to his son Friedemann, the 
two detached Suites in A minor and E flat are found in 
place of the Suites in G and E major, while single move- 
ments, either variations of, or additions to, those in the 
authorized text, are also found in some of the older 
manuscripts. 

Spitta, in his great work on Bach, thus sums up his 
estimate of the French Suites :— 

“It was careful consideration which gave the first 
place in the French Suites to three in minor keys (D 
minor, C minor, B minor), and the last to three in major 
keys (E flat major, G major, E major). But even the 
minor Suites are of a pensive and elegiac character 
rather than profound or grave, and the gigue at the close 
gives a sense of vigorous and elastic reaction. The gigue 
of the D minor Suite is exceptional in form; it is in 
common time, and strides on heavily and steadily almost 
like the grave movement of a French overture. A most 
delightful feeling pervades the last three Suites—a happy 
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mood of joy and blessing: a sentiment of content that 
the world is so fair, and that men may rejoice in its 
beauty ; a radiance as of spring sunshine and an atmo- 
sphere as of the scent of violets prevail throughout. The 
separate numbers are each more beautiful than the other 
in their indescribable and constantly varying charm. 
The forms are of the very simplest. Schumann once 
observed that-there were some things in the world of 
which nothing can be said—for instance, of the C major 
symphony with fugue by Mozart, and a few things by 
Beethoven ; if we add, of many things by Bach, particu- 
larly of the French Suites, this still remains quite within 
Schumann’s meaning. And that this very work had 
quite captivated a spirit so nearly akin to that of Bach 
himself, he unintentionally proved by the resemblance 
which exists’in one of his string quartetts to the gavotte 
in the E major Suite.” 

You heard this Suite last week, and will doubtless 
remember the lovely gavotte. The passage by Schumann 
to which Spitta refers is in the finale of the A major 
quartett, and begins thus :— 





distinctive cross accents spoken of last week are only 
heard in the final bar of each half. The Sarabande is 
one of the most beautiful that Bach ever wrote, almost as 
remarkable for the boldness of its harmonies as the 
Chromatic Fantasia itself. As mentioned last week, it is 
followed by the “Agrémens”—the ornaments. It is 
optional whether these are played or not ; my own prac- 
tice, both in this and in the A minor Suite, is to play the 
simple form the first time, and for the repeat to play the 
embellishments. The Gavotte with Musette is probably 
the best known movement of any in the Suites ; it is so 
familiar that I need say nothing about it. The Gigue is 
one of the finest of all the fugued Gigues ; you will notice 
that in the second part both subject and counter-subject 
are treated by inverse movement. : 


(Jiustration—THIRD ENGLISH SUITE.) 


The third and last set of Suites, called by Bach “Par- 
titas”—an Italianized form of “ Parthien,” the old German 
name for Suites—differs materially in some respects from 
the two already spoken of, though fully equal to either in 
musical beauty. From a technical point of view, the 
Partitas are, on the whole, more difficult to play than 
either the French or English Suites, which is probably 
one reason why they are so seldom heard. Here Bach 


| appears to have endeavoured to vary the forms as far as 











The similarity of the two subjects—doubtless uncon- 
sciously on Schumann’s part—is evident at once. 

The English Suites, as mentioned last week, are laid 
out on a larger scale than the French—how much larger 
can be judged from the fact that while the six French 
Suites fill altogether forty-two pages in Bischoff’s edition, 
the six English Suites in the same volume occupy eighty. 
But the difference between the two is not merely one of 
length ; the English Suites are graver and broader in 
character, and fuller and richer in harmony. In the 
French Suites, out of a total of thirty-two movements, 
seventeen, or just over the half, are written wholly, or 
almost wholly, in two-part harmony; in the English 
Suites only eight movements out of thirty-seven are so 
treated. Another difference is seen in what I have called 
the “optional” movements—the Minuets, Gavottes, etc. 
In all the French Suites except the first we find at least 
two of these ; the fourth and fifth contain three, and the 
sixth four. But except in the Minuets of the first and 
third Suites, we nowhere find two dances of the same 
kind following one another—the “ Alternativo” spoken of 
last week ; and, even in the first Suite, it is doubtful 
whether or not the first“Minuet is to be repeated after the 
second, this not being expressly directed as in most 
similar cases. In the English Suites, on the other hand, 
there is never more than one kind of dance introduced in 
addition to the four obligatory movements ; but in every 
instance this dance is followed by an “ Alternativo,” and 
the first of the two is then repeated. 

So much for the difference in form between the French 
and English Suites. To enable you to judge of the dif- 
ference in character, you shall now hear the third English 
Suite, which I have chosen, first, because it is not so long 
as some others ; and, secondly, because it contains some 
of the most perfect examples of the different dance forms. 
The prelude is in the old concerto form already explained; 
but here, as usual, the middle section is by far the longest 
of the three. The first and third sections contain thirty- 
four bars each, and the ‘second 148. In the Allemande 
you will notice the characteristic unbroken flow of semi- 
quavers throughout. The Courante, like all those in the 
English Suites, is the French variety, in } time ; here the 


possible without actually doing violence to their general 
character. For example, it has been already said that a 
distinguishing feature of the Allemande was usually an 
unbroken flow of semiquavers. But it is only in the 
first and (excepting three or four bars) in the second 
Partita that this figure is preserved ; in all the others 
there is the greatest possible rhythmic variety. In 
the Sarabandes also, as you heard last week, when I 
played that in the fifth Partita, the form is sometimes 
stretched to its utmost limit. The same is the case with 
those in the third and sixth, and, to a less extent, in the 
fourth Partita. This is true also of the Gigues. That in 
the fourth Partita is in ,°, time-—the only instance in 
Bach’s works; in the sixth Partita quadruple common 
time is employed, as in the Gigue of the first French 
Suite. In the second Partita instead of the Gigue we 
find a movement entitled “ Capriccio” ; it is in 2 time, in 
the fugal style, and the subject of the first part is treated 
(as in the fugued Gigues) by inverse movement in the 
second. 

Another feature that distinguishes the Partitas from 
the other Suites is the number of movements written in 
dance forms, yet not actual dances, which they contain. 
I have just spoken of the Capriccio in the second ; the 
same Partita also contains a Rondeau. The third has a 
“Burlesca” and a “ Scherzo” ; the fourth has an “ Aria,” 
and the sixth an “Air” and a “Tempo di Gavotta,” to 
which reference was made last week. 

It is further illustrative of the variety which Bach 
sought to introduce into these Partitas, that, whereas in 
the English Suites five of the six Preludes were in the 
same form—the old concerto form—no two Preludes in 
this last set are identical in construction, and no two have 
the same name given them. The first and fifth, which 
you have already heard, entitled respectively “ Przlu- 
dium” and “ Preambulum,” are different varieties of 
binary form ; another variety is seen in the “ Fantasia ” 
which serves as the prelude of the third. The “ Sinfonia ” 
of the second Partita, the “ Ouverture” of the fourth, and 
the “ Toccata” of the sixth are all specimens of fugal form. 
It seems curious that the older concerto form, with which 
Bach had achieved such splendid results in the English 
Suites, should not once be met with in the Partitas. 

It has not been easy to decide which of these glorious 
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works to select as a specimen. I have chosen the sixth, 
because, perhaps more than any of the others, it illustrates 
what has been said as to the variation of forms which is 
one of the characteristics of the Partitas. The opening 
Toccata has been already described ; it is a Fantasia with 
a very fine fugue as its middle portion ; its general form 
resembles that of the well-known Toccata and Fugue for 
the organ inD minor. The Allemande is in strong contrast 
to the smoothly flowing one that you have just heard in 
the English Suite. Here there is not one bar of moving 
semiquavers ; rushing passages of demisemiquavers and 
groups with dotted notes give the movement a character 
of rugged vigour rather than of gentle tranquillity. The 
Courante is in the Italian form, which, by the way, Bach 
employs in four of the six Partitas, and is in 3 time; it is 
of unusual extent, the first part containing 54 bars, and the 
second 62. A peculiar character is given to the music by 
the almost continuous employment of syncopation, which 
is found in more than 80 bars out of the total 116. One 
of the optional movements, an “ Air,” comes between the 
Courante and the Sarabande. This is in its construction 
the simplest movement in the work ; it has a peculiarity 
not found in any other movement of Bach’s Suites,—that 
after the repetition of the second part, a coda of four bars 
is added to conclude the piece. The Sarabande is a 
remarkable movement in more than one respect. In the 
first place, it begins on the third beat of the bar, instead 
of on the first; beside this, the characteristic accent on 
the second beat of the bar is almost entirely wanting. It 
is also far the most florid and complex in the part-writing 
of any of Bach’s Sarabandes ; of its emotional character 
and great musical beauty there will hardly be two 
opinions. The following “Tempo di Gavotta” has, as 
Spitta says, very little in common with a genuine Gavotte 
beyond the “Tempo”; its style is rather that of an 
Italian Courante or a Gigue. The concluding Gigue is in 
Allabreve time, with two semibreves in the bar; in an 
earlier draft of the piece, found in Anna Magdalena 
Bach’s “ Notenbuch,” it is written in two-minim time, 
with the notes of half the length in which they appear in 
the later version. The form is the usual fugued form, 
with the inversion of the subject in the second half. The 
harmony throughout is very bold, with a strong chromatic 
element. 
(Lilustration—S1XTH PARTITA.) 


I have now completed my task, though much more 
might be said if time permitted. My object in these 
lectures has been twofold. I have tried to make clear to 
you the construction of the various forms found in these 
Suites, and to explain how the dances employed differ 
from one another. But my chief aim has been to 
endeavour to dispel the notion too frequently entertained 
that there is not much in Bach’s music beyond exceeding 
technical cleverness. I am quite aware that there will be 
many in my audience who already know better than 
this ; but I do not think I am doing injustice to the 
general public in assuming that they do not in the least 
appreciate the true beauty of Bach’s music. For this 
reason I have selected for my illustrations some of the 
most melodious and easily intelligible movements in his 
works, in the hope that I might succeed in imparting to 
you at least a small part of the enthusiasm which I feel 
myself for the music of one of the very greatest masters 
that the world has ever seen. If I have been able to 
attain this object, not only will it be a great satisfaction 
to myself, but I am sure that you will derive such 
pleasure trom the study of Bach that you will be thank- 
ful _ you have had your attention directed to his 
works. 





IS OPERA DOOMED? 


CusToM reconciles us to everything. The mass of 
millinery, feathers, and fruit with which our fair ladies dec- 
orate their heads seems to us quite natural, but to a savage 
these ornaments doubtless appear absurd enough. In our 
lucid moments they strike even us as barbarous. And 
I have just at present one of those lucid moments, the 
result of a reaction from a long season’s music, in respect 
to opera. During the season itself the listening to operas 
becornes a habit or custom ; one has no time to question 
the artistic sanity of what one hears; and it is only 
when one is far from London, and leading a healthy life 
which begins when the sun’s rays slant from the east 
and ends when they slant from the west, that one looks at 
the accustomed thing full in the face, and sees*it, perhaps, 
almost for the first time. It was thus that Addison saw 
opera when it was a newthing to London. His strictures 
have since become the stock-in-trade of the writers who 
have ever a heap of facile sarcasm to throw at opera as 
an art. But the fact that that sarcasm is facile and 
obvious does not lessen its sting. It is as true now (or 
almost so) as it was in Addison’s day. The reforms 
of Wagner are supposed to have cured opera of its ills. 
The Wagnerian is very sure of that fact, and he speaks 
with infinite merriment of the patent absurdities of old- 
fashioned opera. He is consumed with laughter when 
Edgardo’s abrupt entry in the contract scene of Lucia is 
a signal for concerted music ; and he has measureless 
scorn for the roulades of Donizetti’s vocal style. The 
absurdities of old opera were indeed patent ; they argued 
a lack of humour or an. all-powerful love of music on the 
part of our forefathers ; but the old works had at least 
the merit of not pretending to dramatic sanity when as a 
form of art they were so essentially insane. But, surely, 
you’do not mean to say that the great Wagner music- 
dramas are insane as art? Well, that question goes too 
far. I do not mean that they are insane ; but I do think 
that they are as essentially unreal as the old Italian 
operas at which we laugh so consumedly nowadays. 
Wagner wrote treatise after treatise to justify his belief 
in himself and his art—the two things are so inextricably 
mixed that you can hardly separate the man Wagner 
from Wagner the theorist. Gifted with a logically de- 
ductive brain, he saw clearly the dramatic and zesthetic 
absurdities of the old opera; but the same logic that 
made that insight possible also enabled him to bolster up 
his own case in a series of very clever special pleas. 
The more patent absurdities he abolished: he destroyed 
the old matrixes in which the formal side of opera had 
been cast for generation after generation, and made new 
moulds fashioned on more natural lines. The old opera, 
with its set arias, concerted pieces, and finales, and its 
see-saw between quick and slow movements, was really 
conventional, using the slang of the painting craft. Its 
patterns did not pretend to depict real fruit or flowers 
(as did the wall-papers of our youth), but were in the 
nature of a Japanese picture. Wagner made his patterns 
or form as natural as possible. He made them so natural 
in the earlier of his later music-dramas that the design 
was lost in mere realism. Afterwards, in Die Mei'ster- 
singer, Die Gctterdimmerung, and Parsifal, he seems to 
have perceived that the conjunction of music and drama 
is in itself so essentially unnatural or anti-realistic that 
to throw away the strength of music by limiting its 
expression was, to use a vulgarism, to cut off the nose to 
spite the face. Whether he actually admitted this to 
himself I cannot find in any of his writings, but the fact 
remains that in these three dramas we have concerted 
music and concerted finales to each act quite in the old 
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style. The only thing new is the modern music, with its 
modern intervals and modern harmony. I have mentioned 
this return to creative sanity on Wagner’s part because it 
was at the same time a confession that opera being a 
conventional form of art, its musical form must be more 
or less conventional. But in his writings Wagner hit on 
a more deep-rooted ill in opera-making than this question 
of form. Over and over again he expressly states that 
music should begin where words end, and practically 
he lays down the axiom that drama for the purposes of 
music should deal with emotions, and not with circum- 
stances. Ordinary drama deals with those circumstances 
or politics of life which have nothing to do with the 
inner, real man, and, accordingly, Wagner thought that 
speech-drama could never depict or appeal to the real 
man. That is all very well in theory, but even if'you 
agree that there can be any tragedy or comedy—an 
drama, in short—in the presentment of a life not bound 
round by the circumstances which actually create its 
tragedy and comedy, you have still a practical difficulty 
to face. It is impossible, then, to conceive anything in 
the nature of a drama for musical purposes that contains 
a series of emotional scenes without the connecting links 
of circumstance. Thus in 77istan und Isolde we have 
nearly the whole of the first act taken up by Isolde’s 
recital of her wrongs, without which the following love- 
duet and the third act (so essentially demanding music) 
would have been impossible, and except that Isolde is in 
a white heat of emotional indignation, there is but little 
that requires musical illustration. This artistic contra- 
diction is to be found still more plainly in the bickering 
of the Meistersingers in the first act of that opera, and in 
the first duet between Alberich and Mime in Steg/ried. 
Wagner has very cleverly distracted your attention 
from this by making his orchestra sing of the drama 
which lies behind these scenes of dramatic circumstances, 
and, as a consequence, some of the finest pages of his 
scores are precisely those which deal with scenes that, 
according to his theories, should never have been set to 
music at all. But we ought, zsthetically, to place the 
orchestra out of count ; it does not exist as part of the 
drama ; it is a means by which the composer can give 
you his idea of the dramatic situations (as Wagner 
used it), or a means by which those situations may be 
heightened in their effect (the method of the modern 
Italian incidental-music opera) ; but it ought never to be 
confused with the drama itself, which must take place on 
the stage, and be carried on solely by the dramatis 
persone. 

The usual excuse for Wagner’s inconsistency in setting 
dialogue after dialogue which does not demand music 
is that with the aid of his orchestra he has been able 
to weave up a beautiful musical picture, but it may well 
be asked if a form of art which demands so much 
toleration of its violation of zsthetic principles can ever 
be vital. And with regard to the older type of opera, it 
may also be asked if art which is so essentially con- 
ventional can ever be more than a make-believe. Here 
perhaps I ought to explain my use of the word “con- 
ventional.” I do not mean merely that the limits of art- 
expression are placed by rules and regulations dictated 
by fashion and the caprices of singers, but that the 
depicting of life in conventional art is conditioned by the 
art itself—just as in the Italian pre-Raphael pictures 
everything is subordinated to the general scheme of 
colour and line. Life is expressed, then, by a pattern. 
To a certain extent the Best art is always conventional. 
A painter of modern days strives to depict atmosphere, 
which the early Italian artist did not understand or, 
perhaps, did not appreciate, although he may have 





understood it ; and yet the modern man also attempts to 
give his canvas a general design. That is a combination 
of realism and conventional art. The purely realistic 
painter, however, contents himself with reproducing 
something he sees, without any thought of making a 
picture. The finest things in the painting art are not to 
be found in the realistically-artless style, nor yet in the 
other extreme, as in the pictures of Burne-Jones, who 
thought almost entirely of design. The same thing 
applies to literature, and also to opera. But in the other 
arts the design is never present at the expense of some 
essential naturalness; that is to say, a painter or 
dramatist never takes as his subject that which cannot 
be expressed through the medium of his art. The opera- 
writer in setting scenes which do not demand music is 
guilty of that solecism. Wagner, with all his reforms, 


y | was not able to reform that altogether ; and, indeed, by 


the very naturalness of his treatment in Dze Walkiire 
and Siegfried he accentuated the unnaturalness of setting 
such dialogue to music. The old composers recognized 
the difficulty, and weakly turned its flank by writing 
yards of stiff and formal recitative. Composers of the 
modern realistic- school — Bruneau and Puccini, for 
instance—have attempted to solve the problem by using 
the kind of melodious recitative of Wagner, and, at the 
same time, making it more rapid and plastic, which 
Wagner’s exhaustive orchestral commentary prevented. 
But the difficulty still remains unsolved. It is, perhaps, 
less noticeable in these modern works than it is in 
Wagner’s, because the music, as a whole, is so con- 
ditioned by dramatic action that one hardly looks on it 
as music at all, and the mind is so concentrated on the 
drama, which is generally of melodramatic swiftness, 
that the unreality of music as its medium is overlooked. 
And this brings me to another count against Wagnerian 
music-drama. Wagner understood that music cannot 
have scope for its full expression unless the drama 
unfolds itself slowly. For all his theories, he was deter- 
mined to make music the head partner in his syndicate 
of the arts. The consequence is that his music-dramas 
often have their finest moments when the dramatic 
situation is prolonged beyond all reasonableness—pro- 
longed simply for the sake of the musical expression of 
part of the drama which has yet to be played or has 
already been played. The result is fine musical architec- 
ture, if you can only forget the stretching out of the 
drama almost to snapping point. Puccini goes to work 
in quite a different way. He never retards his drama for 
the sake of his music ; indeed, sometimes one wishes in 
the Zosca that he had been as unrealistic as Wagner. 
The two styles present the extremes of opera: Wagner 
retards his drama, and sometimes spoils its proportion, by 
treating a scene which does not demand vocal musical 
expression, but gives a theme, from its connection with 
vital moments of the drama, for the orchestra to discourse 
upon; Puccini, on the other hand, hurries his music 
along, and never stays to allow it time for full expression. 

The essential difficulty of opera which I have briefly 
sketched can be solved by allowing the connecting links 
of drama which do not call for musical expression to be 
spoken as in Fidelio. This has the drawback of making 
the human speaking voice sound cacophanous after the 
singing, and it also means that there must be ugly 
gaps in the continuity of the music, But all the 
same, it is the zsthetically reasonable solving of the 
principal difficulty. I have not space to deal with 
the other difficulties of opera, such as the impossi- 
bility of very subtle acting when the protagonist has to 
sing, an action which throws all the muscles of the face 


‘out of gear for ordinary facial expression ; but I could 
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enlarge on them if necessary. All these things, in short, 
lead me to think that opera as a form of art is doomed. 
Its fine features, the conjunction of voice with orchestra, 
can be, and are being, transposed to the oratorio or to 
the choral and vocal ode with orchestra, and the latest 
developments of opera have become glorified incidental 
music, as in Puccini’s Tosca. Is it no sign of the 
times that not only here in England but also in France 
and Germany our young composers no longer attempt 
opera, but are struggling to find new forms of vocal 
composition in which the best things in opera may be 
employed without having to gloss over the absurdities 
of a form of composition which, by the very nature of 
drama, is made to express that which does not demand 
musical expression ? EDWARD A. BAUGHAN. 


AMATEUR SINGING. 


IT seems at first sight strange that the present generation, 
musically superior to its predecessors, should be less 


_ so where vocal music alone is concerned. This fact, how- 


ever, is, on reflection, explained by another—namely, the 
frequency and pertinacity with which singing is attempted 
by amateurs, and especially by women, regardless of 
vocal capacity. Our elders tell us that, in their day, 
one did not usually sing unless one had a voice. Now- 
adays, on the contrary, the most superficial survey of the 
numberless singing classes of greater or less reputation 
at once shows that the majority of amateurs are strug- 
gling with an insurmountable difficulty: absence of 
voice, 

It is commonly supposed that to teach singing is an 
easy matter, whereas it is in reality only possible to those 
who can unite considerable experience to full technical 
knowledge. But the necessity for women to earn their 
living is daily increasing, and the facility is great with 
which, in schools or academies of music, they can obtain 
a general musical training entitling them to present them- 
selves as singing teachers, yet without sufficient qualifi- 
cation for the task. The result is that teachers are too 
numerous, and that the struggle for life compels them, 
not to select the apt from among those who would be 
taught, but to teach indiscriminately, regardless of capac- 
ity, under penalty of seeing their classes reduced and 
their reputation injured through the wounded vanity of 
rejected pupils. This fosters that tendency to sing with 
or without vocal disposition which is at present a 
fashion and almost a craze, a social or pseudo-artistic 
obligation. It is, moreover, distinctly encouraged by 
many masters whose world-wide reputation enables them 
to present the most insignificant chirper who has passed 
through their hands, as an amateur artist. Most of one’s 
personal acquaintances sing. A few do not pretend to, 
and among those few one may perhaps find a greater 
proportion of good voices than among all the rest. For 
it is an equally noticeable fact that many who possess 
an excellent voice derive from their very gift an instinct 
by which they avoid inferior art. 

Must we then conclude that, notwithstanding the 
general rise in musical culture, amateur singing has fallen 
off? Certainly not. First-rate amateur singers are 
undoubtedly more numerous in this generation than in 
the past, but they are still in too small minority beside 
the ever-increasing numbers of the second- or third-rate. 

The average professional’s natural gifts (without which 
he attempts nothing), his training, the obligation he 
is under to achieve or preserve a reputation, the con- 
stant competition and emulation, the love of the art for 
its own sake—these are the causes of his invariable 





superiority over the average amateur. Yet far be it from 
me to say that professional singing alone is artistic. 
Although the greatest singers have been and are pro- 
fessionals, they are artists first, professionals incidentally, 
because our money-making civilization renders publicity 
impossible when it is not remunerative. But, strictly 
speaking, it is absurd to distinguish between professional 
and amateur art, because the essence of art is one and 
the same, whatever the form of its manifestation. A 
professional, notwithstanding the characteristic vigour 
and authority imparted to his singing by the profession, 
is by no means always an artist. With proper training a 
gifted amateur can become one if he choose. 

What then is the essence of the art of singing? It is 
the perfect musical expression, dy natural means, of 
feelings, emotions, psychical impressions beyond the 
imperfect rendering of words. Its scope is less intel- 
lectual, varied, wide, than that of instrumental music, but 
it is more akin to nature, and has therefore been more 
popular ever since the days when Orpheus sang, “and 
the beasts came round to listen, and the trees bowed 
down their heads to hear, and even the clouds sailed 
along more gently and brightly in the sky when he sang 
and the stream which ran close to his feet made a softer’ 
noise to show how glad his music made it.” To make 
the naturalness and spontaneousness which are the 
essential charm of singing, one’s ideal, to pursue this ideal 
from first to last throughout the whole course of study, 
to let all technical considerations be subservient to it, 
this is the sure way to that fullest development of indi- 
vidual talent which is all any singer, whatever his 
capacity, can look for. ; 

The comprehension of what singing should be at once 
makes clear that without a healthy, normal voice, entire 
throughout its compass, time and pains will be lost. But 
given the voice, two forms of art become possible : the 
cultured and the popular (or uncultured). Why is popular 
singing so beautitul to listen to in Italy, Germany, Russia, 
Spain, wherever, in fact, the love of singing, conjoined 
with musical instinct, exists? Because only those sing in 
whom the existence of a good voice creates the physical 
need for singing, which then becomes the spontaneous 
musical expression of the simple, universal feelings, 
embodied in popular songs. Therefore I do not hesitate 
to say that uncultured amateur singing may be artistic, 
provided it be thoroughly popular, also that a smattering 
of technical knowledge can only mar its indisputable 
charm. How great is the pleasure of listening to a fresh 
young voice, a little rough or unequal perhaps, but spon- 
taneous and free, in some ballad or volkslied sung with 
simplicity and with that pathos that is sometimes ex- 
quisite because purely impulsive ! The greatest effects of 
consummate art often produce no deeper impression. 
But who does not know those musical entertainments at 
which one hears amateur singing whose only merit lies 
in convincing one of the infinite harmoniousness of 
silence? Between natural singing and the fully cultured 
there is no artistic medium, save deliberate progression 
from one to the other. The amateur, who with no 
special vocal gift, no musical instinct, nothing more than 
“a fondness” for singing and music in general, is unable 
or unwilling to submit to serious training, but takes a few 
lessons and practises in a desultory manner, may be 
certain that both art and nature are absent from his 
performance. 

But if vocal capacity and musical intelligence (or 
instinct) are the two essentials of the art of singing, a 
third factor—technique—is necessary to enable it to 
achieve its fullest artistic development. Technique is 
the cultivation of the voice to its greatest possibilities of 
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range, volume, and flexibility, and alone enables it to 
render the shades of musical and dramatic expression 
which constitute style. It is, in other words, the science 
of the vocal causes which produce given artistic effects, 
and it can only be acquired by persevering work under 
the best teaching. Singing which might have been 
excellent is sometimes ruined by aversion to tedious 
exercises and the desire for immediate production in 
society. If amateurs only knew how much time they 
would gain (to say nothing of other advantages) by reso- 
lutely devoting themselves to technique at the outset of a 
course of study, and leaving songs to such time as correct 
execution becomes really possible! The longer and 
more exclusively the voice is trained with a sole view to 
the development of its natural qualities and the correction 
of its defects, the better. 

But no attempt should ever be made to transform it by 
artificial means into something it was never meant to be 
and never can be. Artificial emission, artificial registers, 
all that is unnatural to the extent of causing effort or 
discomfort, is opposed to good singing. The sure test of 
good teaching is the ease of the pupil’s throat and chest, 
and the pleasure of his or her ear. 

Songs should be exactly suited to the singer’s voice 
and taste, and as genuine art cannot exist without sin- 
cerity, it is well to have and to keep to an’ individual 
style and bravely put aside that to which one is unable to 
do justice. 

Much might be done, even by amateurs, towards 
raising the standard of public taste and bringing about a 
reaction (especially in drawing-rooms) against inferior 
music. A great proportion of the songs daily published 
are trash pure and simple. Yet if such songs were not 
in constant demand their numbers would not be so over- 
whelming. 

Having spoken of sincerity in art leads me to speak of 
expression. Many critics, and the best (because they 
demand the natural or spontaneous quality), maintain 
that expression is due to intensity of feeling in the singer, 
and cite La Malibran, who would work in the dead of 
night and never rest in pathetic parts till choked by her 
own tears. Others declare, and are not at a loss to prove, 
that expression is dependent upon technical ability. 
Both are right, though too absolute. ‘Tis true that 
expressiveness which thrills‘ the listener will ever be 
denied to him who does not feel what he would render ; 
but it is equally true that great depth of feeling can 
be completely masked by ignorance of the modes of 
expressing it. The voice should be rendered sufficiently 
flexible for technical difficulties never to be an obstacle 
to faithful rendering of the composer’s idea. As in 
speech it betrays varying emotions, so in song it should 
obey similar promptings, and become spontaneously 
expressive. The chief vehicle of expression (lyric, 
dramatic, or comic) is the ¢/mdére or ring of the voice ; and 
timbre is firstly what the singer’s throat and training, 
and secondly what the momentary influence of feeling, 
make it. 

“You must wait,” said a famous teacher and one of 
the greatest singers of the century to a young pupil who 
through keen musical perception was painfully alive to 
the inexpressiveness of her own singing, and could not 
account for it; “‘you must wait until you are deeply 
in love, or until you have a great sorrow. Then you will 
sing with expression.” Somewhat discouraged by the 
violence of the remedies proposed and the difficulty of 
procuring them, the pupil sought advice elsewhere. She 
was told that the lack of expression in her singing coin- 
cided with absence of “mdre or ring in her voice, this 
being due to misplaced emission caused by a physical 





defect. Medical intervention and careful correction of 
the emission sent her back to the great teacher, if not 
with the fire the latter required, and which truly is a 
matter of temperament, yet at least with the possibility of 
expressiveness. 

A singer, celebrated in her youth, was lately asked if 
she still sang. “Yes, 1 do even now,” she answered. 
“It is a gift of God.” Talent is essentially a gift of God, 
and what high ideals it can serve, all who know anything 
of Jenny Lind can say. Has one the right to assume the 
gift when it has not been bestowed? Is one justified in 
neglecting it without serious motive, or in marring it 
when it has? These are two questions which amateurs 
can best ans.ver for themselves. One thing is certain : 
where sweet voices are there is pleasure also, and a 
home, be it never so happy, is always the brighter for 
singing. I, DE C 








LETTER FROM LEIPZIG. 


To-pay, Saturday, July 28th, is the 150th anniversary of the 
death of Joh. Seb. Bach; yet, strange to say, in the church of 
St. Thomas, the venerable scene of Bach’s activity, were sung 
to-day as motet:—G/oria, from a Mass for male chorus and 
solo by Richard Miiller, and Pilger auf Erden, by Peter Cor- 
nelius, a simple arrangement for male chorus of the theme of 
the slow movement from Schubert’s D minor Quartet ; the name 
of the latter ought therefore to have been placed first, followed 
by that of Cornelius as arranger. Further, it is cause for 
astonishment that this 150th death anniversary of the great 
master was not commemorated in St. Thomas’s Church by the 
performance of a single one of his works. 

It is now the off season at the Opera, and all the members 
are away on holiday, and the only concerts are those given in 
the open air. Yet we have to notice ome concert of an artistic 
stamp, 7.¢. the summer festival concert of the University Choral 
Society of St. Paul’s, whose present conductor provided a 
better programme than one usually expects at similar institutions. 
Composers like Schubert (‘* Die Nacht” and ‘‘ Die Gondel- 
fahrer”), Schumann (‘Die Lotosblume”), and Goldmark 
(‘* Friihlingsnetz”) were represented. The choir sang also the 
charming well-known Lied (‘ Schén Rohtraut” by W. H. Veit, 
further ‘‘ Dem Vaterlande” by Schwartz, two choruses (‘* Der 
fahrende Scholar” and ‘“‘ Der kleine”) by Fr. Hegar, and 
Grieg’s ‘‘ Landerkennung.” Of soloists. there were—Frl. 
Helene Staegemann (daughter of the theatré director of this 
city) who. appeared at a Gewandhaus concert during last season, 
and proved herself an excellent singer with a beautiful, well- 
trained voice and tasteful style of interpretation, and the Dresden 
pianist, Bertrand Roth. A few winters ago the latter performed 
the whole of Beethoven’s pianoforte sonatas here, and in highly 
praiseworthy manner. It was therefore a matter for great sur- 
prise that on this occasion, besides the Liszt E flat Concerto 
(which has now been heard to satiety), he only selected the 
Tausig paraphrase of the Strauss waltz ‘‘ Man lebt nur einmal.” 
No one, in our opinion, who takes his art seriously, should 
select such a piece, for it is utterly destitute of artistic value and 
poetic charm. It relies entirely on finger acrobatics ; and‘ then 
again the Strauss waltz is by no means one of the composer’s best. 
We may add, too, that at the present moment his Fledermaus 
occupies the stage of our great Stadt Theater. Opera is in the 
shade, operetta has come into fashion. Strauss, Offenbach, Suppé, 
Zeller, and others rule where formerly Mozart, Weber, Beethoven, 
Wagner, and similar masters were cultivated. 

A striking personage, the music publisher, Bartholf Senff, 
known throughout the musical world, the founder and editor of 
the Signale fiir die musikalische Welt, has just died at Baden- 
weiler. He was born at Friedrichshall, near Coburg, in 1818, 
and had therefore attained to the rare age of eighty-two. 
Already as a youth he came to Leipzig, where early in the 
"forties he was engaged as clerk in Fr. Kistner’s publishing 
house. While thus occupied he founded, in 1842, the Stona/e, 
which he conducted for fifty-eight years with great skill and 
tact. In 1849 he established a music-publishing business, which, 
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later on, as is known, greatly expanded, especially after ties of 
a friendly kind had sprung up between him and Anton Rubin- 
stein, whose most important works he in time acquired. 
We need only to recall the ‘‘ Ocean” Symphony, the operas 
Feramors and The Demon, the oratorios Paradise Lost and 
Tower of Babel, Moses and Christus, the Pianoforte Concerto 
in D minor, songs, ‘‘ Es blinkt der Thau,” etc. etc. But also 
with other publications he had wonderful success—Schumann’s 
“* Waldscenen,” Seeling’s ‘‘ Etudes,” and Reinecke’s ‘‘ Bal- 
Jaden,” and educational works. And next to Breitkopf & Hartel 
in Leipzig he could claim the honour of being the first to publish 
compositions of Brahms. In course of years Senff developed 
into a singular being ; he held intercourse with scarcely anyone, 
and though enormously rich, lived in the most modest style, like 
ahermit. He has left a will in which he has bequeathed con- 
siderable legacies to those who had co-operated with him for 
many years, to those employed in his business, to relations and 
others, whereas the most important part of his fortune is destined 
for a charitable institution for this city. This dccument, how- 
ever, is quite invalid, for, strange to say, he left undone all 
that was necessary to render it valid. The considerable fortune 
will, therefore, be acquired by his relations who, by the way, 
are not well off, and great curiosity exists here to learn into 
whose hands the business and the S7gza/e will fall. 








OUR MUSIC PAGES. 


A PIECE which by its title suggests the character and 
mood of the music, appeals not only to musicians who 
can judge it according to its abstract merits, but also to 
those who, in default perhaps of technical knowledge, find 
in a title something tangible, as it were, to help them to 
understand the meaning of the sounds which fall upon 
theirears. Each of these two classes is apt, perhaps, to 
overrate his methed of listening to music, but both can 
derive enjoyment from this “ Spinning Song,” No. 1 of 
Six Poetic Pieces by Edmondstoune Duncan, Op. 47, in 
which subjective and objective elements are skilfully 
blended. The piece is easy as regards notes, but demands 
a “poetic” rendering. 
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Select Works for the Pianofirte. By STEPHEN HELLER. 
Traumbildey (Phantoms). Op. 79. Revised, 
phrased, and fingered by O. THUMER. (Edition 
No. 6476; price, net, 1s.) London: Augener & Co. 

THE melodies and harmonies which a great composer 
hears, as it were, within him must seem to him as 
mysterious as the pictures which ordinary mortals see in 
their dreams ; he knows not whence they come. Tartini, 
indeed, is said to have actually heard his famous sonata 
“Tl Trillo del Diavolo” in a dream; on awaking he 
wrote it down, though, as he said, “far below the 
one I heard in my dream.” The term “dream” or 
“dreaming” often forms part of the titles of pieces—we 
may recall Schumann’s “Tradumerei” and “Traum 
eines Kindes”—and here we have Phantoms, or dream- 
pictures, by Heller. What they represented to him we 
know not, but the delicate strains of Nos. 1 and 5 suggest 
something particularly soft and romantic ; No. 2, on the 
other hand, typifies some weird drama. The other 
numbers, smooth and graceful, are capable of very 
varied interpretation. These pieces in the composer's 
best style are not difficult, though, of course, they demand 
ny poetical rendering. They have been carefully 
edited, 


3ieme et 4ieme Rhapsodies Hongroises pour Piano. Par 
FRANZ Liszt. Revues et doigtées par O, THUMER. 
(Edition No. 8129¢ ; price, net, 1s.) London: Augener 
& Co. 
No. 3 opens with an expressive theme of mournful 
character—it might, indeed, stand for the funeral march 
of some Hungarian hero. After a pause it is followed 
by a soft rhapsodical passage, in which the frequent 
occurrence of the augmented fourth of the scale gives 
Eastern colour to the tonality. The principal theme is 
then repeated with greater intensity, after which a 
delicate coda effectively evolved from previous matefial 
brings the Rhapsody to an impressive close. The piece 
presents no technical difficulties, and it is perhaps for 
that reason pianists do not include it in their recital 
programmes. No. 4 is much better known. The 
principal theme lacks neither charm nor dignity, while 
the concluding a//egretto with its showy, though fatiguing 
octave passages will prove a tempting trial to ambitious 
players. Patient practice wili, however, strengthen the 
wrists, and consequently diminish the fatigue. 


Three Sonatas (fiir die Jugena), for the Pianoforte. By 
ROBERT SCHUMANN. Op. 118. Revised, phrased, 
and fingered by O. THUMER. (Edition No. 8434; 
price, net, 1s.) London; Augener & Co. 

TWENTY or thirty years ago most musicians would have 

scouted the idea of Schumann being able to write any- 

thing fit for young folk—Schumann, of all composers, 
whose music, full of dissonance, devoid of melody, was 
dull and often incomprehensible! But times have 
changed, and what was incomprehensible has become 
clear. His pianoforte music is, as a rule, difficult ; in 
his Album, Op. 68, and again in the three. sonatas under 
notice, he has, however, shown that he could accommo- 
date his muse—though not without a certain effort, and 
not always with perfect success—to the fingers and minds 
of children. The first of the three sonatas in G contains 
four movements: a lively one in song form, an air with 
variations, quaint and quiet; a “ Doll’s Cradle-song,” as 
delightful as it is delicate, and certainly too good fora 
doll ; while by way of finale there is a refined “Rondoletto.” 

Sonata No, 2 in D major commences with an interesting 

vivace, in what is known as sonata-form. Then comes a 

brisk canonic movement in the key of the relative minor, 

the leap of the octave from the first to the second note 
making the various entries of the theme easy to recognize. 

Next we have an “Evening Song” (Abendlied). The 

concluding animated movement is entitled “ Children’s 

Company.” Sonata 3, in the key of C major, opens in 

march /empo, and the music is bright and exhilarating. 

The slow, expressive movement which follows is one of 

Schumann’s happiest inspirations. A bright Gipsy Dance, 

and a characteristic movement, entitled “A Child’s 

Dream,” form the remaining sections of the work. 


Bon Soir! (Gute Nacht!) For the Pianoforte. By 
FRITZ BENDEL. London: Augener & Co, 
THE friendly wish expressed in the words of the title 
suggests music of pleasant, peaceful character. An 
elaborate fugue or movement of development, or even a 
series of brilliant variations, would be inappropriate. 
This little piece by Bendel, with graceful melody and 
simple yet varied accompaniment, seems just in the right 
vein. Musicians who have never tried to write a melody 
can have no idea whatever of the difficulty of arranging 
a succession of sounds which shall be agreeable—as is 
the case here—as well as simple. Those who have tried 
better appreciate an art which is innate, which cannot be 
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Favourite Salon Pieces for the Pianoforte. Newly 
arranged in brilliant yet not difficult style by 
O. Thiimer. Water-Lily. Valse Brillante. By 
SCOTSON CLARK. London: Augener & Co. 

THE pianoforte pieces of Liszt and other modern com- 

posers are brilliant, but, with few exceptions, difficult. 

The one quality, as a rule, seems to go hand-in-hand 

with the other. And yet by careful and clever 

manceuvring the difficulty may be lessened without 
materially impairing the effect. The “ Water-Lily”—a 
tempting title, by the way, at this season of the year— 

a pleasing, graceful piece, has been thus rendered service- 

able to a greater number of players, 


Abecedarian in Violin Playing. Forty-five Elementary 
Pieces for the Violin, with Pianoforte accompani- 
ment. Transcribed and arranged in progressive 
order by ERNST HEIM. Books 1 and 2. (Edition 
Nos. 11461 @ and 4; price each, net, 1s.) London: 
Augener & Co.) 

Crest le premier pas qui cote is a proverb as true as 

it is trite. The beginning of any study is difficult, and 

this is especially the case with the violin; a pianist has 
his notes ready made for him, a violinist has to create 
them. Beginners will therefore find this Abecedarian 
of great help. It commences with short pieces on the 

E string, followed by others on the A string; then the 

D string and, in its turn, the G string are added. The 

strings are combined in twos and threes, until at last all 

four strings are employed, The training thus offered is 
gradual, and the pupil is led on almost imperceptibly 

from one stage to another. Mr. Ernst Heim has made a 

varied and interesting selection of pieces. Some are 

slow, such as the expressive Adsence or the sad Lament; 
some, like the Return or Quick March, are lively. Then 
there are melodies by Weber, Schubert, Schumann, and 
other well-known composers; and there is “Rule 

Britannia” (played on the D and A strings), an air in 

which all loyal subjects of the Queen take special interest 

in these days of wars and rumours of wars. 


Désiy and Entre Nous. Morceaux de Salon pour Piano 
et Violon. By G.SAINT-GEORGE. London: Augener 
& Co. 
THE first piece, after a few introductory bars, starts off 
in allegretio tempo with a theme of mazurka character. 
Already in this opening section a descending chromatic 
passage expresses a certain longing, and the same mood 
is maintained in the middle major section, though, on 
the whole, it is brighter. Then comes recapitulation, 
with a coda. The ¢emfo is at first hurried and the tone 
forte ; finally, and by way of balance, comes a ritenuto 
which suggests a certain diminution of tone. The second 
piece has the cosy little title “Entre Nous,” and from the 
very outset we feel that the music will be of pleasant 
kind. The principal theme is light and tasteful, while 
the pianoforte, with here and there an echoing phrase, 
seems to be engaged with the violin in a conversation 
intime. The middle section, in the minor mode, is quiet 
and expressive. After a pause on the chord of Cc sharp 
major, the principal theme appears, but in the key of 
F sharp minor ; this, however, is only by way of transition 
to A major, the original key. The coda is particularly 
attractive. The writing for both instruments is easy. 


Petite Suite pour Violen et Piano. 
Op. 12. (Edition No. 7508 ; price, net, 2s.) London : 


Par F. E. Kocu. 


Augener & Co. 
In old suites all the movements were, as a rule, in 
one key, and to our ears, used to frequent and at times 





startling changes of tonality, this now savours somewhat 
of monotony. Composers do well, therefore, as in the 
present instance, not to adhere to the old practice. This 
Suite opens with an A//egretto in G of fresh, tuneful, and 
engaging character, and the style of the music is modern. 
Next comes an Arietta in C major delightfully simple 
and soothing ; the detached notes m the base of the 
pianoforte part offer excellent contrast to the smooth, 
flowing theme played by the violin. The third move- 
ment is a Scherzo in the key of F, interesting both in its 
rhythms and harmonies ; the return to the principal 
theme through the major chord of the mediant comes 
quite as a surprise. The movement is quite a little gem. 
It is followed by a Romanzetta with flowing and plaintive 
melod The Suite concludes with an alla marcia, 
bright, clever, and characteristic. The curious middle 
musette section, with its ascending scale theme, against 
which figures a counterpoint moving in contrary direction, 
offers striking change from the march proper. There is 
an effective coda in which the subject matter is drawn 
from both sections. —_—- 

Technical Studies (Technische Studien) for Violoncello. 
By Jos. WERNER. Op. 50. Books I. and II 
(Edition Nos. 7765a and 77654; price, net, 2s, each.) 
London: Augener & Co. 

THESE studies are intended for practice in* conjunction 
with the author’s “Forty Studies for the Violoncello,” 
Op. 46, of which they may, indeed, be regarded as a 
solid foundation. The “ Forty ” concern double-stopping, 
shakes and other embellishments, thirds, sixths, and 
octaves, etc., but here the work partakes more of the 
character of a substructure. There are some players 
who enjoy technical exercises fer se; the majority, how- 
ever, accept them as necessary steps which must be 
traversed in order to reach the goal—z.e. the proper 
interpretation of the music of the great masters. As in 
stairs steps vary considerably, some being rough and 
fatiguing to climb, others smooth and easy, so in tech- 
nique there are exercises of inviting and uninviting 
aspect ; those under notice are of the former kind, and, 
moreover, evidently written by one of great skill and 
experience. ———. 

Sérénade. By W. H. Squire, Op. 15, for Pianoforte, 
two Violins, and Violoncello. (Edition No. 7122; 
price, net, 2s.) London: Augener & Co. 

A SERENADE must be of simple structure and of 
melodious character, yet pieces of this sort may vary 
considerably as to mood. A lover serenatling his 
mistress may be doubtful as to whether his song will 
be favourably received, or he may feel certain of conquest. 
The bright opening of the piece under notice at once 
shows a happy frame of mind, and although the music 
gradually becomes softer and softer, it only expresses, 
as it were, the sweet confidences of love. The middle 
section in the key of the subdominant is light, playful, 
and piquant. After repetition of the principal section, 
it concludes with a coda of the utmost softness and 
tenderness. ainieatetiisie 

Sing-Song. Twenty-seven Nursery Rhymes selected 
from the volume by CHRISTINA ROSSETTI, set to 
music by MARY CARMICHAEL. (Edition No. 8887, 

_ Price, net, 2s.) London: Augener & Co 
IT is strange that these delightful little poems have not 
been set to music before, but it is satisfactory to find 
them now so well set. Play them through once and you 
will find them fresh and taking, and you will scarcely 
think of the skill and thought that went to the making of 
the music, They are so short, so simple; they sound 
like little tunes that could be improvised in a few minutes. 
But look carefully at them, .and certain clever little turns 
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of melody or harmony will appear, just as stars at first 
unobserved to one steadily gazing at the sky. The 
realistic touches are very delicate and very effective. 
Take, for example, No. 5, the poem of which tells of 
wrens and robins fluttering everywhere ; the fluttering is 
expressed by a natural little figure in the vocal part, but 
in the accompaniment also one can feel as it were the 
movements of the busy birds; in a word, the mood 
throughout is consistent. Or take No. 11, with its pretty 
poem, “Who has seen the Wind?” The wind is not 
imitated in a conventional kind of way, but its effect 
on the leaves which tremble, or on the trees which bow 
their heads.. The “ Lullaby,” No. 15, is a little gem. 
The melody, with its scale-like phrases, is so gentle, and 
the rocking accompaniment so refined; in the latter 
there is variety of rhythm yet no patchiness, and there 
are harmonies which impress without being obtrusive. 
Many other features could be pointed out, but we must 
be content to say that this collection of songs will make 
many friends, not only amongst children, but amongst 
grown-up folk; both will enjoy them, the latter will, 
however, be able to appreciate their many merits. 





Evening Song and Spanish Love Song. By R. ORLANDO 

MorGAN. London: Augener & Co. 
THE first, which is published in two keys (A flat and 
E flat), has words after Hoffmann von Fallersleben. 
Evening time is generally associated, as at the opening, 
with rest, but the poet sings of the lonely stream which 
“ floweth onwards, with unceasing moan,” like the human 
heart, to which God alone can give “ evening’s true repose.” 
Thus the words offer a contrast, and one to which the 
composer has paid good heed. The opening is soft and 
flowing, and the middle section agitated and afterwards 
impassioned ; then the soft mood returns, with just one 
loud burst at mention of the Divine power. The melody, 
simple in form, is supported by well-chosen, expressive 
harmonies. The words of the second song are by 
Georgia Roberts, from “ Everybody’s Book of Poems,” 
by kind permission of Messrs. Saxon & Co. The title 
suggests light, dainty strains, and suck are certainly to be 
found here. The melody. has the simplicity and charm 
of a folk tune, while the accompaniment glides along 
smoothly and quietly, so that it produces its effect without 
effort. In both these songs, in fact, the art is cleverly 
concealed. 








@peras and Conrerts, 


—=— 


THE CARL ROSA COMPANY. 


THIs old-established Society, under the management of Mr. 
Friend, started on a ten months’ tour at the Devonshire Park 
Theatre, Eastbourne, on Bank Holiday. The troupe newly 
organized appears as well qualified as any English company 
could possibly be. Many of the artists are performers of merit 
and experience, and two or three new vocalists of talent have 
joined the company. One of these is Mdlle. Révy, a Hun- 
garian prima-donna who has been singing successfully at Covent 
Garden during the past season. Mdlle. Révy appeared in some 
Wagnerian operas and did herself credit. A new tenor who 
is likely to be useful, especially in Wagnerian operas, is Herr 
Julius Walther, who has been singing in America. Among im- 
portant works not hitherto performed by the company, Mr. 
Friend proposes to produce Siegfried, and he will also bring out 
an English version of Gounod’s Céng-Mars, a pleasing rather than 
powerful opera which was produced in Paris in 1877, but which 
has been entirely neglected since. Goldmark's Cricket on the 
Hearth, the libretto of course adapted from Dickens’s beautiful 





received inGermany. The difficulty of finding a suitable theatre 
will probably prevent the company from appearing in London. 





PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY. 


FRIENDs of the Philharmonic Society must regret that the past 
season, most satisfactory from a musical point of view, has 
closed with a loss of about £275 on the seven concerts given. 
This unwelcome result, we believe, was mainly caused by the 
choice of Thursdays for the concerts. It has often proved an 
inconvenient day, especially as it is also the most popular one at the 
Opera. Next season it is proposed to give some of the concerts 
on Wednesdays, and if all could take place on that day it would 
probably be an improvement, and would also help to overcome 
an old difficulty—that of rehearsals. There is all the more 
reason for the directors to consider the best means of restoring 
the financial condition of the Society owing to the increased 
interest taken in the Philharmonic concerts by the general public. 
At the same time the subscribers are entitled to the fullest con- 
sideration, especially in regard to the concert nights. Attention 
paid to this point will most likely have a beneficial effect and 
sead to renewed prosperity. 





THE LATE DUKE OF COBURG, 


THE death of the Duke of Coburg is sincerely regretted by the 
entire musical world owing to the interest taken by his Royal 
Highness in music of the highest class. To him we owe the 
Royal Amateur Orchestral Society and the increased attention 
given to orchestral music by a host of amateur societies. His 
influence at the Royal Academy of Music was of great import- 
ance and he will be much missed at that institution. 





CHESTER FESTIVAL. 


In the ancient city of Chester, festivals were introduced as 
early as the year 1772. Then after running a course of fifty- 
geven years they stopped, but were at length resumed in 1879 
under the direction of the cathedral organist, Dr. (then plain 
Mr.) J.C. Bridge. The Chester Festival may not rank in import- 
ance with other musical gatherings of the kind in the north, but 
it is an undertaking which deserves notice and encouragement. 
The only novelty of the last one held at the end of July was a 
Requiem by Dr. Bridge, a work of pleasing, though not very 
elaborate character. As a doctor of music, the composer could 
doubtless have made a greater display of learning, but appar- 
ently he aimed at writing a Regutem which would appeal to 
ordinary rather than to learned people. The sentiment of the 
words is suitably reflected in the music. There were, of course, 
the usual £/ijah and Messiah performances, but Berlioz’s interest- 
ing if unequal ‘‘ Funeral and Triumphal”’ symphony, and Saint- 
Saéns’s Biblical cantata, ‘‘ The Deluge,” were works little known 
in England. Neither the one nor the other is ever likely to 
become popular, but the scheme of presenting works out of the 
common groove deserves commendation. The performance of 
Professor Parker’s ‘*‘ Hora Novissima,” produced in England at 
last year’s Worcester Festival, was a well-deserved compliment 
to the clever American composer. 


MISCELLANEOUS MUSICAL ITEMS. 

S1r ARTHUR SULLIVAN, who is taking a holiday in Switzerland, 
is at the same time studying Mr. Basil Hood’s Hibernian opera 
intended for the Savoy Theatre. It will probably not be re- 
quired until after Christmas owing to the success of the revival 
of Zhe Pirates of Penzance, which even at this dull season 
attracts large audiences.—In the Civil List pensions for the 
present year the name of Mr. Sims Reeves appears. He is 
granted a pension of £100 per annum.—The Promenade Con- 
certs announced by Mr. Newman to commence at Queen’s Hall 
on August 25th will probably secure more than ordinary patron- 
age, owing to the absence of rivals. Last season it was found 
that a second series of Promenade Concerts was not required, 
and the venture speedily collapsed. Mr. Newman's efforts 
deserve the support they receive, as he strove from the first to 








Christmas story, is also promised. It has been most favourably 





raise the tone of the concerts and the quality of the music. 
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6 POETIC PIECES 


for the Pianoforte 
by 


EDMONDSTOUNE DUNCAN. 
Op. 47, N91. 
SPINNING SONG. 
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With a splendid orchestra admirably conducted and solo per- 
formers of the highest merit the Queen’s Hall Promenade Con- 
certs will be certain to win great fo sccay! uc Jean de 
Reszke appears determined to set at defiance the predictions of 
alarmists as to his failing powers. He has decided to sing as 
Tristan at the Paris Opéra, to the Isolde of Madame Ternina, M. 
Edouard de Reszke representing King Marke.—Madame Chris- 
tine Nilsson appears to have abandoned all operatic associations. 
She was last heard of at Aix-le-Bains, not as a vocalist but as a 
bright figure in a social circlee—Workmen are already busy at 
Covent Garden, and by next season great changes will be made 
both on the stage and in the auditorium.-—The famous baritone 
M. Faure, who has long lived in retirement, recently took part 
in the church service at Royat, singing compositions of his own. 
His voice is still fine, although M. Faure is past seventy years of 
age. His whole life has been devoted to music. Originally he 
was a double-bass player in the orchestra at the Odéon, then he 
became a chorister at the Opéra, and ten years after was one of 
the greatest baritones of his time. He first appeared at Covent 
Garden as Hoel in Meyerbeer’s Dinorah in 1860. ‘‘ Les 
Rameaux,” and other songs of his, have been extremely popu- 
lar in this country.—The Hereford Musical Festival will be held 
this month from the 9th to the 14th inst. The novelties will 
consist of a ‘‘ Thanksgiving Te Deum,” by Sir Hubert Parry; 
the ‘* Last Post,” choral song, poem by W. E. Henley, music by 
Professor C. V. Stanford, Op. 75 ; “A Wanderer’s Psalm,” by 
Professor Horatio Parker ; and ‘‘ The Soul’s Expression”: four 
sonnets by Elizabeth Barrett Browning, set to music by Mr. S. 
Coleridge-Taylor. 


Musical Potes, 


—_e— 


Berlin.—The 150th anniversary of the death of Joh. 
Seb. Bach (July 28th, 1750) was celebrated at the splendid 
Emperor William’s Church by two (free) concerts, the 
selections consisting exclusively of Bach’s works.—Similar 
homage was paid to the great Leipzig cantor at a concert 
given by the distinguished organist and musical director, 
Otto Dienel, at the vast Church of St. Mary, which was 
filled to the last seat by a huge crowd of appreciative 
listeners.—The 3rd of August was the 1ooth anniversary 
of the death of Karl Fasch, founder of the celebrated 
Singakademie, second cymbalist, as a youth of twenty, 
under Philipp Emanuel Bach at the court of Frederick the 
Great ; an eminent theorist, but indifferent composer, who, 
in rare self-criticism, destroyed shortly before his death 
all his works, with the single exception of a sixteen-part 
a capella Mass, the study and performance of which gave 
the first impulse to the starting of the said great institu- 
tion, and which was erected by Fasch’s successor, the 
famous Zelter, on the same spot where it now stands 
(rebuilt), and where the founder’s bronze bust was placed, 
in the front garden, in 1891.—Jes Lewe Duysen, born in 
Dagebiill (Schleswig), founder, in 1860, and director of 
the well-known local pianoforte manufactory, has just 
celebrated his eightieth birthday in excellent health. His 
factory has turned out over 10,000 instruments. 

Leipzig.—J. S. Bach’s mortal remains have been re- 
moved to a crypt of the Church of St. John, which is lit 
by electricity, so that the magnificent stone sarcophagus 
as well as its inscription are plainly visible. Before the 
high altar a large bronze plate bearing the name of 
Bach, with the dates of his birth and death, has been 
inserted between the flagstones. The committee formed 
for the erection of a statue to the great composer has 
resumed its labours. 

Dresden.— The Royal Konservatorium (director, Johannes 
Krantz) during the last annual term was attended by 
1,277 pupils.—A tablet of Swedish granite, bearing in 
golden letters the inscription, “In this house Dr, Hans 
von Biilow was born on January 8th, 1830,” has been affixed 











to No. 12, K6rnerstrasse, in Dresden-Neustadt. Pro- 
fessor Driaseke referred to his late illustrious friend as a 
man, a litterato, virtuoso, teacher, tone-poet, and inter- 
preter of the classics, and characterized him as a 
combination of many gifts, and as an original and uni- 
versal individuality indissolubly connected with the 
musical history of the nineteenth century. 

Cologne.—An opera, Alexander, by Conrad Ramrath, 
was produced with distinct success at the Konservatorium. 
—The prize offered by the renowned firm of pianoforte 
manufacturers, Rud. Ibach Son, of Barmen, consisting 
of a “grand,” and founded on the occasion of the 
jubilee celebration of the said Konservatorium, was 
carried off against ten competitors by Ludwig Wassen- 
hoven, of Miilheim, pupil of Prof. Van der Sandt, of that 
musical institute. 

Frankfort o/M.—During the last six months twenty 
new and revived works were given, viz. the operas /77s, 
Ernani, Golden Cross, The Lazy Hans, The Bartered 
Bride, La Part du Diable, Regina, Barber of Bagdad, 
May Night, Norma, and St. Elisabeth (Liszt's), eight 
operettas, and one ballet. The most popular work was 
Audran’s Doll; the least successful, Rimsky-Korsakoff’s 
May Night. Paul Jensen has been appointed director 
from November Ist next, after six years’ connection with 
the management of the Dresden Opera.—The Municipal 
Library has been presented by a local townsman with 
a collection of 200 works relating to Jewish musical 
liturgy, including, besides the printed works, two valuable 
MSS. by Crémieu and Consola—a collection which is 
probably not equalled by any other library in this special 
class of literature—Baron Charles Rothschild’s library 
has likewise been enriched with the History of Ancient 
Music of the late musicograph, Carl von Jan, of 
Strasburg. 

Wiesbaden.—The new Royal Theatre, which was 
erected only a few years ago, being already found too 
small, the Emperor William has ordered the construction 
of an annexe, at the cost of £30,000 sterling, for the 
rehearsals, scene - painters’ establishments, costume- 
makers’ department, etc. 

Bayreuth.—The programmeof the Festival performances 
in 1901 has been fixed as follows :—Z7he Nibelungen 
Ring twice, Parsifal seven times, and Zhe Flying 
Dutchman five times. Siegfried Wagner will be the 
director-in-chief, and also personally conduct some of the 
performances. The great composer’s heirs, Cosima and 
Siegfried, have lost an important lawsuit against Messrs. 
Schott, the publishers of most of Wagner’s works, for 
a claim of £25 sterling for the performance of one act 
of Parsifal in November last at Elberfeld in concert 
form. The court, besides declaring the performance as 
fragmentary, curiously enough invoked Wagner’s own 
writings to the effect that in his music dramas the scenic 
action is of equal importance with the music. 

Munich.—A new “ Popular” theatre has been opened 
at the truly popular price of one mark (one shilling) for 
orchestral stalls—A “Chair” for the History of Music 
has been created at the University. Adolf Sandberger has 
been appointed to the new distinguished post.—A com- 
mittee has been formed for the erection of a monument 
to King Ludwig II., Richard Wagner’s generous but 
unhappy patron and friend. 

Weimar.—The erection of a new theatre at an expense 
of £60,000 sterling has been decided upon.—The pianists 
Ferruccio B, Busoni and José Vianna da Motta, who are 
spending the summer here, gave, at the Grand Duke’s 
special desire, an “ invitation” concert in commemoration 
of the fourteenth anniversary of the death of Franz Liszt 
on July 31st, when a series of works, both original and 
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adapted, by the master for pianoforte solo and two 
pianofortes were performed. 

Carlsruhe.— The local prosperous Konservatorium, 
Director Professor Heinrich Ordenstein, had during the 
last annual term 602 pupils. The new term begins on 
September 17th. 

Minster.—The eminent Professor, Dr. Julius O. Grimm, 
who has headed musical life here for forty years, has 
retired for reasons of health. 

Kiei.— William II. has accorded a subvention of 75,000 
marks (£3,750 sterling) to the new theatre. 

Stuttgart.—Professor S. de Lange has been appointed 
president and Professor Max Pauer vice-president of the 
Society of Classical Church Music, which produced 
Berlioz’s Requiem for the first time here. 

Niremberg.—Good news for the guarantors. Instead 
of the anticipated deficit, the recent Bavarian Festival 
held here left a small surplus, upon which a second 
festival to be given here two years hence was decided 
upon. 

Elberfeld.—After the first production of Haydn’s 
Creation, in 1817, Elberfeld a Diisseldorf combined a 
year later in starting the first Lower Rhenish Musical 
Festival. Later on Cologne and Aix-la-Chapelle entered 
the Union, from which, however, Elberfeld had to retire 
owing to the want of a sufficiently capacious concert hall. 
This desideratum has now been supplied by the erection 
of a magnificent building, holding over 1,500 listeners, and 
provided with a platform on which a chorus of 600, 
besides a body of 116 instrumentalists, were stationed at 
the recent festival. A broad niche contains a splendid 
organ, with four manuals, by Sauer, of Frankfort-on- 
Oder. The programme afforded a survey of musical art 
during the last 200 years, from Bach and Handel to 
Haydn, Beethoven, Schubert, Mendelssohn, Carl Léwe, 
Schumann, Liszt, Wagner, Brahms, Max Bruch, and 
Richard Strauss. The name of Mozart might, and with 
advantage, have taken the place of Max Bruch. The 
local musical director, Dr. Hans Hayn, and Richard 
Strauss conducted, and the excellent Cologne professor, 
F. W. Franke, distinguished himself at the organ. 
Among the vocal soloists were Mmes. Geller-Wolter, 
Strauss de Ahna, and Meta Geyer; MM. Naval, Mes- 
schaert, and Anton van Rooy. Carl Halir was the violin 
soloist. 

Zwickau,—Johannes Hartmann has nearly completed 
his model of the Robert Schumann monument, which is of 
double life size. The inauguration will probably take 
place on June 8th next, the anniversary of the great com- 
poser’s birthday. 

Brandenburg.—A new opera, Der Heirathsstein, by 
Professor Dr. Albert Thierfelder, met, notwithstanding a 
poor libretto and inadequate representation, with a 
friendly reception. 

Leisnig.—The monument erected by German singers 
to Carl Ferd. Adam (d. 1876), local cantor and musical 
director and composer of numerous popular male 
choruses, has been unveiled. 

Vienna.—According to the Report for 18¢9-1900, the 
famous Konservatorium (founded 1817), present director 
Richard von Perger, was attended by 979 pupils, with 
sixty-one teachers. Franz Schrecker, pupil of Robert 
Fuchs, carried off the second Zusner prize for songs. A 
setting of the 116th Psalm for female voices and orches- 
tra by the same composer produced a genuine impression. 
—Dr. Eusebius Mandyczewski, Professor of Musical 
History at the same great institute, has started a series 
of Historic Pupils’ Concerts. The programme of the 
first concert included Bach’s magnificent fifth Branden- 
burg Concerto for pianoforte, flute, violin solo, and string 





orchestra, Pergolese’s Stabat Mater, etc.—The final 
judgment of the Court of Appeal in the very complicated 
matter of Brahms’s will can only be known next 
year. According to the inventory drawn up the great 
composer left about £16,000 sterling in good securities, 
but, quite in keeping with his moderate wants, no kind 
of jewellery, not even a ring, not reckoning, of course, 
some testimonials, such as a few snuff-boxes and 
cigarette cases, goblets, silver wreaths, a gold watch and 
chain, and an old silver watch. His furniture is of the 
simplest description, and his piano was a loan for life 
from the celebrated pianoforte maker Streicher. There 
are portraits of Bach, Handel, Shakespeare, Cherubini, 
and Mendelssohn, a portrait of Clara and Robert Schu- 
mann with an autograph dedication ; busts of Haydn and 
Beethoven ; Mozart, Beethoven, and Schubert medals, 
and a gold medal of Brahms himself—an only specimen 
—struck by the famous Viennese medallist Anton 
Scharff. His library consists of 488 works, mostly 
musical, and 1,419 musical publications, including the 
complete works of the classics, and about twenty diplomas 
in honour of Brahms himself. Besides numerous auto- 
graphs by Goethe, Schiller, Kérner, Schopenhauer, and 
other German literary celebrities, and an operatic 
scenario by Tourguenief, Brahms possessed 182 very 
valuable musical autographs, coniprising some by Beet- 
hoven, about a dozen compositions by Mozart, likewise 
some autograph letters by the last-named, Schubert and 
Schumann ; some autograph fragments of Z7ristan and 
Rheingold, and about twenty ietters by Wagner ; auto- 
graphs, musical and others, by Haydn, Weber, Cheru- 
bini, Chopin, Berlioz, Donizetti, Liszt, Rubinstein, Spohr, 
Johann Strauss, etc. His own autographs, which in- 
clude some important scores, numbered, contrary to 
expectation, unfortunately, only thirty-three—The in- 
auguration of the Beethoven monument near Baden, 
referred to last month, was attended by the poet Hermann 
Rollett, who had been introduced to Beethoven as a boy 
of ten by Nanette Streicher, and who is, besides Manuel 
Garcia, of London, and probably Gottfried Preyer, 
Imperial Kapellmeister of Vienna, perhaps the only 
survivor who knew the composer of the Ninth Symphony 
personally. 

St. Florian (Austria).—The Male Vocal Union has had 
a tablet affixed to the house which was inhabited by the 
great symphonist Anton Bruckner as vocal professor 
1845-1855. 

Ischl.—The fine villa of the waltz-king, Johann Strauss, 
has been sold to an hotel-keeper for conversion into a 
boarding-house. 

Brann.—The local Konservatorium, under the royal 
musical director Traugott Ochs, shows steady progress. 
It numbered 360 students last annual term. 

Prague.—At the National Theatre Director Subert has 
quitted the Po which he had held so long. Kovaryovié, 
composer of the opera Psoh/avci, has been appointed 
first conductor by the new directorate. 

Paris.—The fiftieth performance of Charpentier’s 
opera Louise was celebrated by a luncheon given to 
the entire personnel of the Opéra Comique and other 
guests by MM. Albert Carré and Heugel, as one of the 
biggest successes of the modern lyric stage—goo free 
seats were very kindly given away for a performance of 
that work by M. Carré to the Paris and foreign students 
on the occasion of the “ University Students’ Congress,” 
only 300 seats being reserved to cover part of the ex- 
penses.—At the same house La Marseillaise, a one-act 
musical drama by Lucien Lambert, was produced in 
celebration of the National Féte (111th anniversary 
of the fall of the Bastille), and met with an enthusiastic 
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reception, which was due not!so much to the work of the 
composer, as to the very effective and _ historically 
stirring libretto. At the picturesque Chinese Theatre 
placed in the Trocadéro, a one-act drama “ Ramses,” 
by Joseph de Pesquidoux, music by Paul Vidal, was 
given for the first time.—Ed. Colonne has most success- 
fully completed the first cycle of his concerts at “Old 
Paris.” Of the 180 concerts given, about fifty were 
devoted to French, about the same number to foreign, 
ditto to international, and about thirty to “ popular” 
music.—So successful were the two concerts with the 
Colonne Orchestra under the direction of Oskar Nebdal, the 
excellent violist of the “ Bohemian Quartet,” that he was 
invited to appear in the same capacity next season. The 
programmes included Smetana’s “ Ultava,* Zdenko 
Fibich’s “ Springeve,” and Dvordk’s “From the New 
World” symphony.—A very successful concert, devoted ex- 
clusively to Swedish music, was given with the orchestra 
of the Conservatoire, under Conrad Nordquist’s direc- 
tion. The composers chosen, most of whom had re- 
ceived their musical education in Germany, were Franz 
Berwald (d. 1868), A. Séderman (d. 1876), Alb. Ruben- 
son (b. 1826), Ludwig Norman (d. 1885), Andreas 
Hallen (b. 1846), Wilhelm Stenhammar (b. 1871), and 
Hugo Alfven (b. 1872).—No less noteworthy were the 
three concerts given by the Norwegian Orchestral and 
Choral Unions of Christiania. The former produced 
works by Edvard Grieg, Svendsen, Iver Holter (the two 
last mentioned conducted in person), Johan Selmer, 
Halvorsen, Johannes Haarklou, Sigurd Lie, Ch. Ander- 
sen, Gerhard Schjelderup, and Christian Sinding (an 
interesting pianoforte concerto excellently played by 
Kneidtzen). The choral works (sung from memory) 


were directed by the well-known composer and con- 
ductor Gréndahl.—Very special interest, however, at- 


tached to two concerts given by the Helsingfors Phil- 
harmonic Band of seventy-five instrumentalists, under 
the baton of the excellent conductor and composer, 
Robert Kajanus, the programmes consisting exclusively of 
national Finnish music, which may be said to have taken 
a distinct development only during recent decades, 
chiefly on the lines of Mendelssohn and Spohr. First 
prize must be awarded to the works of Finland’s most 
individual composer, Johann Sibelius, only thirty-five 
years of age, consisting in a symphony in E minor, a 
symphonic poem “Fatherland,” a selection from the 
music to Adolf Paul’s drama “ King Christian II.,” and 
two legends after poems from the national epos 
“ Kaleva,” and who celebrated a veritable triumph, more 
particularly with the Andante and Finale of the sym- 
phony and the “King Christian” excerpts. Armus 
Jarnefelt’s very quaint “ Prelude,” and symphonic poem 
“Korsholm,” which are remarkable for captivating 
melodic flow and brilliant orchestration, likewise pleased 
greatly. A Finnish Rapsody No. 1, which includes a 
charming cradle song for violin solo, capitally played by 
Heikki Halonen, and a suite “ Summer” by the aforesaid 
conductor, are remarkable for ingenious workmanship and 
effective instrumentation. The performance of the band 
ranks on a level with that of the better class French and 
German orchestras. Attractive variety was supplied by the 
Finnish lady vocalists, Aino Ackté, member of the Paris 
Grand Opera, Pakatinen-Jarnefelt, and Ida Ekman, 
who contributed selections of songs by Merikanto, Mielk, 
M. Jarnefelt, Ekman, Melartin, Flodin and Wegelius. 
Similar marked success attended the concerts of the 
Helsingfors Philharmonic Band at Berlin, Amsterdam, 
the Hague, Rotterdam and Paris.—A conspicuous success 
was scored by a male choral festival of 2,000 voices 
directed by J. Danbé at the Trocadéro. It was followed 





by the competition of choral unions from French and 
foreign parts, including 200 singers from Wales. M. Saint- 
Saéns presided. The prizes consisted of some magnificent 
Sévres china vases.—On the occasion of the Congress 
of the History of Music, a Historic Concert was given, 
organized, and conducted by M. Thiersot, the well- 
known critic of the Paris Ménestrel, and Mr. Charles 
Bordes, director of the Saint-Gervais Vocal Union, which 
illustrated the progress of music from the Greek era to 
the beginning of the nineteenth century.—At the salon 
of M. de Lahendrie a selection of vocal and instrumental 
works by Eugéne Gigout was successfully produced.—It 
is stated that the German Emperor has, with his usual 
affability, complied with Charles Malherbe’s request for 
an autograph in his capacity as a composer for the 
collection of musicians’ autographs at the Great Exhibition. 
—The monument erected to the memory of the far too 
much neglected composer Henri Litolff has been unveiled 
with due solemnity in the Colombes Cemetery. After 
some appropriate speeches Litolff’s Funeral March scored 
by Parés, and his dramatic overture “Le dernier jour de 
la Terreur” were performed.—The Academy of Fine 
Arts awarded the following prizes: Prix Bordin, 3,000 
francs, for a history of the public concerts of Paris from 
the eighteenth century until 1828 by Constant Pierre, 
vice-secretaty of the Conservatoire, and the Prix Kastner- 
Boursault, 2,000 francs, to Albert Soubies for his history 
of music. 

Lille.—“ La Muse & travers les Ages,” lyric poem in ten 
tableaux for solo voices, chorus and orchestra by Th. 
Boone, met with a friendly reception. 

Dinan.—“' Sainte-Agnes,” sacred drama by Mme. de 
Grandval, was successfully produced under Tapponier’s 
skilful direction. 

Brussels.— Nine employees of the Monnaie Opera have 
been very agreeably surprised with a legacy of 10,000 
francs (total) by an old habitué in recognition of the civil 
attention shown by them on his visits to the Opera ! 

Zurich.—At the first musical festival of the “ Union of 
Swiss Musicians,” founded at the instance of the renowned 
composer and conductor Dr. Friedrich Hegar, principally 
with a view to the production of unknown and unfamiliar 
works of Swiss origin, the following novelties were 
included in the programmes of the two chamber concerts : 
a fine Pianoforte Trio in B flat, by Gustav Weber 
(Robert Freund, W. Ackroyd and W. Treichler); some 
beautiful vocal quartets set to poems from Goethe’s 
“Westéstlicher Divan,” with pianoforte duet accom- 

animent by Hans Huber (Mmes. Huber-Pezold, M. 

hilippi, Messrs. Sandreuter and Bépple, with the 
composer and Otto Hegner at the piano); a capital 
pianoforte and violoncello Sonata in A minor by Fritz 
Niggli (the composer and Joh. Hegar) ; astring quartet in 
D minor, suffering somewhat from eccentric contrasts, by 
Hermann Suser (Messrs. Ackroyd, Pfirstinger, 1. A. Ebner 
and Treichler) ; a Pianoforte Trio in B minor by Richard 
Franck, in which the Andante sostenuto somewhat 
redeems the weakness of the other movements (G. Staub, 
Anna Hegner and E. Braun); a pleasing Romance in E 
for violoncello and pianoforte by Willy Rehberg (Adolph 
Rehberg and the composer). But the’chief success 
was scored by a Pianoforte Quintet in E flat by 
Josef Lauber, which must unquestionably be 
reckoned among the most original and most fascinating 
modern works of its class (Willy Rehberg and the Geneva 
String Quartet: Rey, Reymond, Pahnke, and Ad. 
Rehberg). After the quintet the biblical fragments in 
five songs, “Ad gloriam Dei,” for vocal solo, quartet, 
chorus, organ, and orchestra, by the same composer 
(Josef Lauber)—executants Mmes. Herzog, Philippi, 
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Messrs. Kaufmann and von Erveyk—which were pro- 
duced at the first orchestral concert, created, with the 
exception of the fifth song, considerable disappoint- 
ment. A Cantata, “ Homage to the Genius of Sound,” 
for vocal soli, chorus, and orchestra, by Edgar 
Munzinger, proved an effective iece d’occasion. An 
Adagio for orchestra by A. Denéréaz, and a “ Hymn 
to Beauty” for soprano (Mme. Troyon-Blesi) and 
orchestra, by Gustav Doret, obviously owe their exist- 
ence to Wagner and Gounod. A very favourable 
impression was produced by a section from a Biblical 
drama, Jephtha’s Daughter, for soprano (Frau Herzog), 
female chorus and orchestra by Pierre Maurice, but 
more particularly by some choral and orchestral pieces 
by E. Jaques-Dalcroze, whose music deserves more 
widely spread attention. “Evening Rest,” by Georg 
Hiiser, for mixed chorus and orchestra, is very effectively 
scored, but deficient in melodic invention. On the other 
hand a scene from Otto Barblan’s “ Die Calvenfeier ” 
for vocal soli, chorus and orchestra, written partly on 
patriotic grounds, a powerful, popular “hit.” At the 
fourth and last concert, a new symphony in E minor by 
Hans Huber, originally entitled “ Bocklin,” as a musical 
reflex of the great painter’s works, towered above the 
rest as a highly artistic and brilliantly effective orchestral 
composition. The great violinist Eugéne Ysaye contri- 
buted largely to the charm of the concert. The conduc- 
tors were the above-named Fried. Hegar and some of the 
respective composers, who directed their own works. 

Geneva.—A_new ballet, ‘‘ Narcisse,” by Colo Bonnet, 
conductor of the Kursaal Band, was produced with com. 
plete success. 

Amsterdam.—Joh. Messchaert has re-established the 
famous Amsterdam vocal quartet. The rehearsals have 
commenced under the direction of the celebrated basso, 
who, to general regret, purposes removing to Wiesbaden 
shortly.—The local pianoforte professor, J. W. Mennes, 
has invented, with excellent results, a new contrivance : 
“Lassa” (patented), to facilitate the correct holding of 
the hands, which, it is stated, can be acquired by a 
few weeks’ use of this very simple and ingenious appar- 
atus. 

Christiania has at last been favoured with a national 
opera composed exclusively of Norwegian instead of 
Swedish singers, thanks chiefly to the efforts of Kapell- 
meister Schorcht, a German, who has worked hard for 
the furtherance of northern music. Weber's Frez- 
schiitz, excellently translated, was the first work given. 
It is hoped that these performances will soon be enabled 
to migrate from the Tivoli theatre to a national opera 
house. 

St. Petersburg—At the Imperial Russian Musical 
Society, consisting of over twenty branch colleges 
spread all over Russia, 3,666 pupils were taught by 327 
teachers last term. The assets of the St. Petersburg 
section, including the Conservatoire, amounted to 
2,574,478 roubies. The receipts during the term were 
440,835 roubles, against 362,615 roubles expenses, showing 
an increase of\78,222 roubles. The Czar Nicholas has 
granted an annual pension of 1,500 roubles to the com- 
poser Solovief, who entered the musical career thirty 
years ago. 

Turin.—A new operetta, Un’ avventura galante, by A. 
Pestalozza, provoked marks of disfavour at its first 
representation. 

Florence.—The prize offered by the Royal Musical 
Academy for a five-part vocal piece, with organ, on the 
text of the forty-sixth Psalm, has been allotted to 
Baldi Zenoni, of Venice. 


Padua.—A one-act Idyl, “ Fornarina,” by Carlo Corner, 
has had a very successful premiére. 

Sald (Lombardy), the little native town of Gaspard de Salo, 
who earned considerable fame as a maker of violins, but 
more particularly of violas,{violoncellos and double basses, 
at Brescia between 1565 and 1615 (reported inventor of the 
shape of the violin), will celebrate his memory. Mean- 
time the strada Borgo di Mezzo has been renamed 
Gaspard de Sald, and a commemorative tablet will be 
affixed to the house where he was (presumably) born. 

Naples.—Here, as well as at Milan and Bologna, the 
praiseworthy custom prevails of producing some of the 
works of the pupils at the concerts of the conservatorios. 

Catania.—A new theatre, Sangiorgi, has been opened 
with Puccini’s Bohéme. 

Madrid.—A new zarzuela, “La Leva,” by Chalons, met 
with a very favourable reception.—A “ Quasi-Revue,” 
“La Luna de miel,” with music by Montesinos, achieved 
a moderate success, 

Deaths.—Mathilde Lohse, a well-known alto singer, 
aged 41.—G. Julius Feurich, founder, senior chief of the 
ancient Royal Saxon pianoforte manufactory.—The tenor, 
Edmund Edmunds, one of the oldest vocalists, aged 91. 
He accompanied: Paganini on his English tour, and 
he first sang the “ Irish Melodies” of his friend Thomas 
Moore about 1830. He married Miss Casen, a friend of 
Weber, and about 1850 fixed his residence at Edinburgh, 
as vocal teacher.—Enrico Bernardi, at the age of 12 first 
trombone at La Scala; at 16,: composer of his first 
ballet ; and at 25, of his first opera, followed by numerous 
other works. Well-known conductor in many cities. 
Aged 62.—Julius Zellner (b, 1832 at Vienna), composer 
of numerous high-class works—symphonic, choral, and 
chamber—musical professor, and first teacher of Richard 
von Perger, the present director of the Vienna Kon- 
servatorium.—H.R.H. the Duke of Saxe-Coburg and 
Gotha (Duke of Edinburgh), co-founder of the Royal 
Amateur Society and of the Royal College of Music. A 
warm admirer of music ; aged 56.—Francesco Personi, 
another vocal nestor (tenor), born in 1816, who sang 
on many stages, afterwards vocal professor at Brescia.— 
Franz Betz, the distinguished baritone, born at Mayence 
in 1835, engaged at Berlin in 1857, where he remained 
until his retirement in 1897. He was the original Hans 
Sachs at Munich in 1869; the original Wotan at Bay- 
reuth in 1876; and the original Falstaff in Verdi’s opera. 
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JUNIOR GRADE. 
Augener’s Edition No. 6501d, net 1s. 
LIST A. ‘ 
Studies :—Bach, Invention in Two Parts, No. 5, in & flat. 
Paradies, Toccata in A. 
Heller, in G minor, Op. 47, No. 14. (No, 6187.) 
Pieces: — Haydn, Sonata in F. (First Movement.) 
Mozart, Andante Cantabile (Second Movement) from Sonata i inc. 
Schubert, No. 3 in F minor, of ‘‘ Momens Musicals,” Op. 94. 


Augener’s Edition No. 6502d, net 1s. 
LIST B. 
Studies: Rom, Invention in Two Parts, No. 4 in D minor. 
Czerny, ink, o. 299, No. 33. 

Cramer, in a, No. 13. (No. 8106a.) 

Pieces: — Clementi, Sonata in F sharp minor. 
Beethoven, Bagatelle in a, Op, 33, 

Rubinstein, Romance i in E flat, Op. ‘te No. 1. (No. 83624.) 


‘Augener’s ‘Edition No. 6503d, net 1s, 
LIST C. 
Studies :—Bach, Prelude in c minor, No. 2 of Six Petits Préludes. (No. 8020.) 
Cramer, i in G, No. 9. (No. 8106a.) 
Heller, in p, Op, 46, No. 12. (No. 6188.) 
Pieces: — Goetz, Sonatinain F. (First Movement.) (No. 61394.) 
Chopin, Valse in a minor, Op. 34, No 2. (No. 807).) 
Hiller, “‘ Standchen” (Albumblatt) i in A flat. (No. 9366.) 


SENIOR GRADE. | 


Augener’s Edition No. 6504d, net 1s. 
LIST A. 
Studies:—Bach, Invention in Three Parts, No.9, in F minor. 
Loeschhorn, inc, Op. 118, No, 1. (No. 6540). 
*Mendelssohn, Prelude in & minor. 
Pieces: — Hummel, Rondo in B minor, Op. 109. 
hopin, Polonaise i in c minor, Op. 40, No. 2. 
*Jensen, ‘‘ Dryade,” No. 4 of ldylles, Op. 43. 
* Are not included in this volume and to be had in separate form only. 
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Augener’s — No. 6506d, net 1s. 
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Heller, in p minor, Op. 16, No. 24. (Ne. 6190.) 
Pieces: — Bach, Sirfonie in c minor, from Partita No. A 
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Mendelssohn, Andante Sostenuto, in & flat, Op. 72, No. 2. 
LIST B. (No. 8238.) 


Op. 77, No. 2. 


Studies:—Czerny, in p, Op. 636, No, 5. 
emoine, in minor, Op. 37, No. 22. (No. 6218.) 
Pieces: — Beethoven, Variations in G, on an Original Theme. 
Heller, Prelude i in A, Ke od No. 7. (No. 6472.) 


Studies:—Czerny, in F, Op. 748, No. 24 

Bertini, in G, Op. 32, No. 25. (No. 6084.) 
Pieces: — Beethoven, Sonatina i in G, Op. 49, No. 2. (First Movement.) 
Gade, No. 2 in E, of ** Album latter.” (No. 8144.) 
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Augener’s Bite Be. 6513d, net 1s. 


(No, 8012.) 


Studies:—Bach, Invention in TH , # No. rinc. 
Ries, in a, Op. 31, No. 3. 

Pieces: — Hummel, Rondo in 8 flat, Op. [Op. 14, No. 2. 
Beethoven, Andante (Second Movement), from eam in G, 
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Pieces: — Bach, Two Minuets in B flat, from Partita, No. 1 
Mendelssohn, Lied ohne Worte in p, Op. 8s, No. 4. _ (No. 6228. ) 


Augener’s Edition No. 65 net 1s, 
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Studies :—Bach, Courante in G, from Suite Poanauion, No. s. 
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Czerny, in p, Op. 299, No. 24. (No, 8roge. 
Pieces: — Mozart, Sonata inp. (First Movement. ) 
Merkel, *‘ Friihlingslied,” in £, Op. 18, No. 1. 
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ORGAN. 
Local Centre: Junior Grade. 


Studies:—SCALES, comprising all the Diatonic Scales with Chro- 
matic Scale for Manuals alone, and for Pedals alone ; 
also with all the Diatonic Scales in contrary motion 
for right hand and Pedals, and for left hand and 
Pedals. Compiled by E. H. Turrin. Edition No. 


5830 i... ove | 
Bacn, J. S. Sonata 3. Second Movement. (Best.) 
Augener's Edition No. 9858 net 


LacHNeErR. Andante in p _ Augener’s ‘Edition _ 

8720. (Stock No, 6997) 
Pieces: — Bory. Andante in G minor. _ Augener’s Edition No. 
8702. (Stock No, 6098)... . net 
MENDELSSOHN. Sonata 2, inc minor. First and Second 
Movements. (E. seal Ra csabe Edition No. 
95420... ee és ' se 


Local Centre: Senior Grade. 

Studies :—SCALES, comprising all the Diatonic Scales with Chro- 
matic Scale for Manuals alone, and for Pedals alone ; 
also with all the Diatonic Scales in contrary motion 
for right hand and Pedals, and for left hand and 
Pedals, Compiled by E. H. Turpin. Edition No. 


5830 . — 
Bacn, J. §. Sonata’ on First "Movement. (Best. ) 
Augener’s Edition No. 9859 sinh. Gees) Sec 


School Examinations: Lower Division. 

Studies :—SCALES, comprising all the Diatonic Scales with Chro- 
matic Scale for Manuals alone, and for Pedals alone ; 
also with all the Diatonic Scales in contrary motion 
for right hand and Pedals, and for left hand and 
Pedals. Compiled ~ E. H. Turpin. Edition No. 
5830... a mi ‘a, oe 


School Examinations: Higher Division. 

Studies:—SCALES, comprising all the Diatonic Scales with Chro- 
matic "Scale for Manuals alone, and for Pedals alone ; 
also with all the Diatonic Scales in contrary motion 
for right hand and no, and for left hand and 
Pedals. Compiled by E. H. Turpin. Edition No. 
5830... ne oss a vee ove oe , net 

Pieces :—MENDELSSOHN. Fugue from Sonata VI. (E. er 
Augener’s Edition No. 9542/ 

Bacu. A! Fugue in G minor. Peters’ Edition, Vol. Vv. 


No, net 
Or Edited’ by 'W. T. Best. "Augener’s Edition No. 9846 at 


VIOLIN. 
Local Centre: Junior Grade. 


Studies:—SCALE AND ARPEGGIO MANUAL for the Violin, 
arranged with a special view to the requirements of 
candidates at the various Local Examinations, com- 
piled by A. Lausacu. Edition No. 5672 ... net 

Pieces: — BRETHOVEN. Sonata in F, Op. “a First renee only. 
Edition No, 134 ww : net 


Local Centre: Senior Grade. 
mentee AND ARPEGGIO MANUAL. Edition No. 


“s net 
v. eae: Studies. Op. 36, Book il. (Nos. 34 in C, 35 


in E flat, 36 in B flat). Augener’s Edition No. 76076 net 


Pieces: — Bertuoven. “Tema con Vaviasioni from Sonata in p, 
Op, 12, No. 1. Edition No. 13¢. 
Sauret. ‘‘Canzona.” Op. 47, No. 1 


oo net 








Violin (continued). 
School Examinations: Elementary. 
Studies:—SCALE AND ARPEGGIO MANUAL. Edition No. 
net 
E. fete. ““Gradus ad Parnassum, “ “Collection of Violin 
Studies in Progressive order. (Nos. 2 in c major, and 
g in F major, from Vol. 1) Augiaw’s Lanes No. 
ee «w 
School Examinations: Lower Division. 
Studies: a AND sername: — ae yon 
Yaa 


School Examinations : Higher ‘Division. 
Studies :—SCALE AND ARPEGGIO MANUAL, Edition No. 
net 
H, E. _ 56 "Studies. Op. 20, (Nos. 3 in ain 
c). Augener’s Edition No. 86622... 
Pieces; —IGNaz Lacuner. Nocturno in Fr, Op. 93) No. 1... 


VIOLONCELLO, | 

Local Centre; Junior Grade. 

Studies: —SCALE AND ARPEGGIO MANUAL for the Violon- 
cello. Comprising omy and Minor Scales in al! 
keys, Chromatic Scales and qupeep™ © etc. Compiled 
by Henry Bast. Edition No. 77 net 

Brickner. Nos. 14 and 16, from “ Short Studies.” 
Augener’s Edition No. 7 net 
Dotzaver. No. 7, from “ a Btudes.” Augener’s 
Edition No. 7771 _—.... ne 

Pieces:—G1ovanni Buononcint. First two Movements from Sonata 
ina minor, Augener’s Edition No. 5509 os os 

Local Centre: Senior Grade. 

Studies:—SCALE AND —~ MANUAL, by H. Bast. 
Edition No. 7768... net 

Dorzaver. Nos. 1 and 2 from 24 Daily Exercises. 
Augener’s Edition No. 77 
Werner. No. 6 of 49 Stu Ties, Augener’s Edition No. 


77644 net 

Pieces :— BEETHOVEN, First Movement from ‘Sonata in f, ‘Op. 17. 
ition No. 748 in a " net 

Stiasni. And tabil Aug 's Edition No. 





55099 ws eee eee eee ose 
Giuck. Gavotte in G, from Vortragsstudien, No, 4 
School Examinations: Elemen 
Studies:—SCALE AND ARPEGGIO ‘MANUAL. By H. ~~. 
Edition No. 7768 
Scurogper. No, 1 and half of No, 3, from Kleine Etuden. 
Augener's' Edition No. 777 5 
Pieces: — ExaupEet. Gavotte, No. 39, fom Vortragsstudien 
School Examinations : Lower Division. 
Studies: -SCALE AND ARPEGGIO MANUAL, by H. nae. 
Edition No, 7768 es 
ScHROEDER. Nos, 4and. 5 from Kleine Etuden. “Op. 67. 


Augener’s Edition No. 7 779. net 
Pieces : — GOLTERMANN. = 1, from Leichte Tonbilder. Augener's 
Edition No. F vo . net 
F. Davip. ‘“* Scherzo,” ” from Album. ‘5. Lee. Augener’ s 
Edition No. 76618 aa a net 
School Examinations : Higher Division. 





Studies :—SCALE AND —_— MANUAL. wd H. oie. 
Edition No. 7768 net 

Briickner. Nos. 17 and 18, “from n Op. 3. Augener’s 

Edition No. 7762... ww. ~=«Met 





London: AUGENER & CO., 199, Regent Street, W.; City Branch, 22, Newgate Street, E.C. 
Library and School Department—6, New Burlington Street, W. 
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Music for Local Examinations of Royal 
Academy of Music and Royal College 
of Music, 1901 (continued). 


SINGING. 
Local Centre. Soprano. 
Pieces: — Hanver. Recitation, ‘Nei trionfi d’Alessandro” 
(Alexander's course of Glory). Air, ‘* Lusinghe pid 
care’ ” (Ye Cupids and Graces). Handel’s Songs, No. 30 
ScuuBerr. Song, ' * Who is Sylvia,” in G. aimee = 


In ‘ “Augener’s Edition ‘No. 8oord ... 
ConTRALTO. 
Pieces :— HANDEL. Recitation, ‘‘’Twill be a painful separation.” 
Air, “In gentle murmurs will I mourn.” (Jephtha). 
Ine minor. Handel’s Songs, No. 28 .. 
Beetuoven. Aria, ‘‘ In — tomba oscura.’ " Germania 
No. 464 .. ‘ on és one 


Ten 
Pieces: — C. V. STANFORD. Song, A message to Phillis” ... 
BaRITONE. 
Exercises :—CoNncoNng. 40 Lessons tor Bass or Baritone. Edited by 
‘Madame M. Marchesi. (No. 12, in C major; No, a1, 
in F ray ; No. 37, in G minor.) eran s Edition, 


No. 67 
Pieces :—HANDEL. a “1 feel the Deity within,” Air: “ fos 
arm, ye brave” = Cate aaeteennaans (Handel's Songs, 


oO 


Bass, 
Pieces :—Haypn. | Recit.: ‘And God said;” Air: “Rolling in 
foaming billows’”’ (Creation). (Bass Songs, No. 70)... 
School Examinations: Elementary. 
CONTRALTO, 
Exercises:—Concone. 40 Lessons. Op. 17. Edited by Madame 
M. Marchesi. (No. 17, inG ‘nad ; No, 18, in & flat). 
(Augener's Edition, No. 6790)_—. ‘ net 
School Examinations : Wigher Division. 
Soprano. 
Pieces:—MENDELSSOHN. Song, ‘The First Violet” (in F). 
(Mendelssohn’s Songs, No. 25 ; or Germania, No. 37) 
MeEzzo-Sorprano. 
Exercises :—Concone. 50 Lessons for the Medfum of the Voice. 
Edited by Madame M. Marchesi. (Nos. 17, in c 
Sage 18, in A flat major). Leneprade Edition, 
No. 8822) net 
“Conreato. 
Exercises :—CONcONE. 40 Lessons for Contralto, Edited by Madame 
Marchesi. (Nos. 2, in & flat; 4, in A flat). 
(Augener's Edition No, 6790) ... oo net 
TENOR. 
Pieces: eames Song, “ TheGarland.” (In a, Mendelssohn's 
Songs, No. 50; in F, Mendelssohn's Songs, No. 50*) 
Bass. 
Pieces :—ScHumann. ‘‘ The Two eaaaeencgual * G ane). 
Songs, No. 20) 
London: AUGENER & CO., 199, Sane Sureet, Ww. 
City Branch: 22, Newgate Street, E.C. 
Library and School Department: 6, New Burlington Street, Ww. 


'TECKS, FREDERICK. A Concise Dictionary 


I 
N of Musical Terms, to which is prefixed an Introduction to the 
Elements of Music. 


Crown 8vo. Edition No. 9182. Bound, net, as. 6d, 
Introduction to the Elements of Music, separately. 
Edition No. g180a. Bound, net, 1s. 


A HANDBOOK OF THE ORGAN. - 
By J. MATTHEWS. 
Edition No. 9214. Bound, net, 2s, 6d. 
a OF VIOLIN-PLAYING. 
By Proressor C. SCHROEDER. 
Crown 8vo. Edition No. gar2. Bound, net, ty 9S. 6d. 
(Cateane OF VIOLONCELLO. PLAVING. 
By Prorgssor C. SCHROEDER. 


(Bass 








Crown 8vo. 








Crown 8vo. Edition No. gatr. Bound, net, 2s. 6d. 


ANDBOOK FOR SINGERS. 
By NORRIS CROKER. 
Crown 8vo. _ Edition*No. 9215. Bound, net, 2s, 6d. 
London : : AUGENER & CO., 199, Regent Street, W 
City Branch: 22, Newgate Street, E.C. 
Also ROBERT COCKS & CO., 6, New Burlington Street, W. 





bad 


MUSICAL -RECORD. 
Cae. PIECES (12), 
Arranged for the Violin (in the first position) with Pianoforte 


Accompaniment. 
By ALFRED MOFFAT. 


Book I. (Edition No. 7526+.) 
MicHagt CHRISTIAN FESTING sna 
Giovanni Putti (c. 1700-1755) ... 
F. M. Veractint (1685-1750) 
Giovanni Mossi (c. 1690-1750) ... - 

OHANN FRIEDRICH Laure iee-tend. ove 

. F, HANDEL (1685-1759)... geo 

Book II. (Edition No. 75265.) Price net, 1s. 

S. Bac (1685-17 a ose 

on MATTEIS |; circa 1640) we gue 
Jou. ADAM BIRKENSTOCK (1687-1733) . 

ARCANGELO CorBUtLI (1653-1713)... eve \ 

Francois FRANCCUR (1698-1787) ove Siciliano. 

WivuraM Boyce (1710-1779) on Arioso. 
AUGENER & CO., 199, Regent Street ; 6, New Burlington Street ; 
and 22, Newgate Street, London. 


SONATINAS FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 


By ARNOLD KRUG. Op. 93. 
Continental Fingering. 
No. 1, in F major. Cedion No, 62144) ... + ePrice, net 
2,inG major. (Edition No. 62144) ... ° net 
‘The music is of serviceable simplicity. That, however, is not all; for 
one is much impressed by the music’s finish, spontaneity and pleasantness. 
Excellent, too, is its “‘tone”—perhaps one should say its “ classical” tone.’ 
—Miusical Standard, April 21, 1909. 

‘Amongst the pianoforte — forwarded by this firm we meet with 
two attractive Sonatinas by A. ~~ each of these containing three move- 
ments. In the first example the cheerful Menuetto with its pretty Trio, 
and in the second the clever and bustling Fioale, should certainly prove the 
most popular sections, But all the music is fresh and pues, & notwith- 
standing that the composer’s aim was undoubtedly a scholastic one.” — Zhe 
Dai'y Telegraph, April 24th, 1900. 

London : AUGENER & CO., 199, Regent Street, W. 

City Branch: 22, Newgate Street, E.C. 
Library and School Department: 6, New Burlington Street, W, 


~ 7 EPHEN HELLER’S SELECT WORKS FOR 
THE PIANOFORTE. In the “ Augener Edition” Volumes, 
PROGRESSIVE STUDIES. 
REvisED, PHRaSED, AND FINGRRED BY — Scuoitz, 
‘ Continental Fingering. 
25 — to cultivate the —_e for ehythim = meant, 
47 oe 
“Op. ws 


Price net, ts. 
Sarabanda. 
Intermedio, 


Largo. 

Two Gavottes, 
Schwanengesang. 
Aria and Rondinella. 


Air. 
Sarabanda Amorosa. 
Ze. 


s. ad. 
1— 


» _ 





30 Studies (guepanstery | to Op. 45). 
25 Melodious Studies. Op. 45. 
The Art of Phrasing. 24 Studies through all “w. 
Revised, phrased and fingered by O. ‘Thiimer. 
The above 4 Opus of Studies, bound : 
Vol. I. 25 Studies, Op. 47, and 30 Studies, Op. 46... 
Vol. _ ~ oes Studies, Op. 45 - ina Art of Phrasing, 
p. 1 eve 
“Good things last a a kong ‘while; ‘among such rank "Heller's 
studies, which are as useful and as : popular as ever they were. 
They are fresh and charming, and difficult indeed to please 
must the pupil be who does not care for them. The music is 
smooth, unlaboured, and time has shown that they = only 
please the ear, but train the fingers and ane Ned young players. 
The phrasing and fingering are by H riinannt Sckohs, 
specially known for his interesting edition of Chopit Chopin’s works 
published by Peters."—Music Trade Review, February, 1898. 
REVISED, PHRASED AND FINGERED By O. Tuiimer. 
Saltarello on a theme from ee ee * Senge. 
P- 27 wee 
Promenades d’un solitaire. Op. 18. woe ere ove 
Traumbilder (Phantoms). Op. 79 ... 
Promenades d’un soltaire (and set): Wanderstunden, “Op. Bo, 
‘* These compositions, one and all, are simple in thought and 
utterance ; they are refined and eloquent without being verbose 
and affected.” —Musicad Opinion, April, 1898. 
24 Preludes. Op. 81 ... wt wet 
Sleepless Nights (Nuits blanches). “Op. 82. 
Deux Tarentelles. Op. 85... — 
Im Walde (In the Woods). 6 Charakterstiicke. “Op. 86 
HELLER -ALBUM. Three favourite Pieces by Stephen 
Heller, revised by O, Thiimer (La Chasse, oe 29; Die 
Forelle, Op. 33; Auf Fitigeln des Gesanges, O ip. 67). C, 
London : AUGENER & CO,, 199, Lag Street, W, 
City Branch : 22, Newgate Street, E.C, 


oy 


Op. 16. 
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ALL INSTRUMENTS WARRANTED. 


Liberal Discount for Cash; also supplied on the Hire-Purchase System. . 





IIlustrated Catalogues and Particulars gratis and post free. 


ROBERT E = = a | English = 
Cocks& Co.’s <=> Pianofortes. 


Full Compass, : = . In Black, Walnut, or 
Iron Framed, = i Rosewood, 
Full Trichord, i ; with Marquetry or Gold- 
Check Action, . lee ois — Chased Panels. 


Sostenente Sound Boards. a a . From 28 Guineas. 





GERHARD ADAM’S PIANOFORTES. 


Awards at the Exhibitions of London, 1851; Paris, 1851; London, 1862; Vienna, 1873; Diisseldorf, 1880; Amsterdam, 1883; Antwerp, 1985. 
Cabinet Pianinos, Overstrung, Iron Frame, Check Repeater Action, from 42 Guineas. 


F. L. NEUMANN’S HIGH-CLASS PIANOFORTES. 


Awards at the Exhibitions of Vienna, 1873; Hamburg, 1876, 1889; Philadelphia, 1876; Melbourne, 1880, 1888 ; Chicago (highest award), 1893. 
Chicago Diploma awarded for: 


Fine tone and excellent quality which possesses good singing, power and duration, 
For the action thoroughly satistacto 





Tt 

2. 

3. For the touch which is light and elastic ‘and repeats well. 

4. For the workmanship and materials which are all first class. 


Overstrung Horizontal Grands a. .. From 105 Guineas. |  Overstrung Upright Grands ... oe .. From 70 Guineas. 





THE “NEUMANN” COTTAGE PIANOS. 


Overstrung, Iron Framed, Ivory Keys. Recommendable Instruments, with good singing tone. From 45 Guineas. 





Pianos of other Makers —_ in Stock or Supplied to Order. 


NEWMAN BROS. CO., 


Chicago, Illinois. 


AMERICAN ORGANS, 


In the latest Parlour and Chapel Styles, 
From 23 Guineas. 


Unrivalled for Pipe-like quality of Tone, charming voicing and crescendo effects. 
EXQUISITE FINISH. 
Medal and Highest Award, Chicago, 1893. 


ENGLISH ORGANS AND HARMONIUMS 
— from £7 10s. 
TUNINGS AND REPAIRS. ESTIMATES FREE. 


ROBERT COCKS & CO., 


6, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 
(ESTABLISHED 1823.) 
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OVELTIES of 
AUGENER & CO. 
which appeared in August, 1900. 


Designed, engraved, and printed in England. 
Paper of English manufacture, 


PIANOFORTE SOLOS (a 2 mains). 


BENDEL, FRANZ. Bon Soir! (Gute Nacht!) .. 
CLARK, SCOTSON. Water- lily, Valse brillante. 
Newly arranged in brilliant, yet not einen 
style by O. Thiimer ., = 
6476 HELLER, STEPHEN. Traumbilder "(Phan- 
toms), Op. 79. Revised, phrased and 
fingered by O. Thimer, CG net 
8argc LISZT, F. 3iéme et 4i¢me Rhapsodies hongroises, 
revues et doigtées par O, Thiimer, C net 
8434 SCHUMANN, R. 3 Sonatas (fiir die ee. 
Op. 118. Revised and wi et: wl O. Thiimer, 
C. ws he <~ mee 


Edition 
Number, 


VIOLIN AND PIANOFORTE. 


114612, HEIM, ERNST. Abecedarian in Violin Playing. 
45 elementary Pieces, transcribed and arranged 
in progressive order. 2 Books each, net 

KOCH, FR. E. Petite Suite. (Allegretto, Arietta, 
Scherzo, Romanzetta, Alla Marcia). Op. 12 

net 


7508 


SAINT-GEORGE, G. Désir .., 


INSTRUMENTAL. 
77652, WERNER, JOS. ‘Technical Studies for the 
Violoncello. Op. 50. 2 Books .., each, net 

VOCAL MUSIC. 


CARMICHAEL, M._ Sing-song. 
Rhymes (Christina Rossetti), 4to 


8887 27 Nursery 


net 2— 
3- 
; he 
3- 


MORGAN, R. ORLANDO. Swedish Love Song ... 
—- Evening Song. No. 1, in A flat ... des 
No. 2, in E flat ... 





AUGENER & Co., 199, Regent Street, London, W. 


Principal Depét of Foreign and English Music, 
and eee Business, 
City Branch—22, NEWGATE STREET, E.C. 
School Department and Musical Library— 
6, NEw BURLINGTON STREET, W. 





Cheques and Post Office Orders payable to the order of Augener 
& Co,, and to be crossed ‘‘ Union Bank of London, Limited,” 


Telegraphic Address—AUGENER, LONDON. 


Also to be had through 
ROBERT COCKS & Co., 6, New Burlington Street, W. 





DMONDSTOUNE DUNCAN’S 
NEW PIANOFORTE PIECES. 


Autumn. A Canzonet .. wa 
Six Poetic Pieces. Op. 47: i 
No. 1. Spinning Song * 
Gavotte 
. Lindler 
. Intermezzo’... 


* See “ Qur Music Pages.” 


London; AUGENER & CO., 199, Regent Street, W. ; 
6, New Burlington Street, W.; and 22, Newgate Street, E.C. 
Also ROBERT COCKS & CO., 6, New Burlington Street, London, W. 





FOREIGN NOVELTIES. 


PIANO SOLOS. 


» No.2. LeCoucou. Arr. by eae 
Larmes, Arr. by Siloti... - 
Valse ote pe pm ‘i ee - 
. 1. Ander Quelle ,, 4 
BRUCKNER. ANTON. Symphony No. 8, inc minor. on Stradal)'s 
DVORAK, ANTON. Op. 30, No. 2. Menuett ‘a 2 
GABRIEL-MARIE. Pasquinade... 
GANNE, LOUIS. Calme du Soir. Air de Ballet 
— Ronde fantastique ond see ee 
— Valse Lumineuse. Intermezzo e 
— Valse Mélancoliq ue ps pis 7 fm one 
eae =~ 8) rois Morceaux. No. 1, Petite valse; No. 2, 
eo 3, amg mazurka 
185, ioux Message. 
érénade-Madriléne 
. en Ariette-Valse oe 
. 188, Mazurka-Réverie ... 
. 189, L’Aveuau Bal _... 
-—— Op. too. Caprice-Tarentelle... 
PACHULSKI, H. Op. 16. Feuilles d’album .. 
R ae Op. ” Suite de Ballet, tirée du conte “* Mila et 


SAPELLNIKOFF, W. Op. ‘Ss No. 1. Valse Caprice i in p flat 
— Op.s5, No.2. Gavotte inp ... oon 

—— Op.5, No. 3. Feuille d’album in pflat .. 
TSCHAIKOWSKY, P. Op. 45. Capriccio Italien ... 

Op. 66a. ‘‘La belle au bois dormant,” Suite du ballet. (A. Siloti) 
— Op. 662. Ditto Ed, fac. (E. Langer), 


PIANO DUETS. 
BERLIOZ, H. Overture, ‘‘ La Fuite en Egypte’ , 
GABRIEL-MARIE. Pasquinade .. ons 
— Tzigane ... “ bi po ooo 


PIANO TRIOS (6 hands). 
GABRIEL-MARIE. La Cinquantaine. sa dans le * le ancien ... 
— Sérénade Badine ove o 
MISSA, EDM. La Pritre des Derviches 
ao Ee Repos du Berger. Berceuse - 

—— Les petits Tirailleurs, Quick March 


VIOLIN AND PIANO. 


CONUS, J. Op. 2, No.1. Elégie 
GANNG, LOUIS. _— du 1 Soi. 
Valse Lumineuse 

HA gh * Op. 6, No. 1. ire "Mazourka ; 
KOCH Op.’ 12. Petite Suite, (Edition No. 7508)" 
THOME, RANG s. Elévation ... 


INSTRUMENTAL. 


DANCLA, CHARLES. Op. 195. 
2 Violins, Alto and ’Cello ... net 
GOLTERMANN, G. Op. 132. 2 Pieces for "Cello and. "Piano. 
Pi gs I, Btude i in E minor ; No, 2, Trauer und Trost ... each 
Ein Reiterstiick, for Cello and Piano _... 
GOTTLIER: Op. 12. Berceuse for ’Cello and Piano 
KN oe i Se 19. 9 Valses for Flute and Piano. No, 1, = 
Souvenir ; 2, Valse Romanesque ach 
MATHIAS, Op, 30. 5 Petites piéces for Piano, Violin and ‘Cello, 
No. 1, net, 2/-; Nos. 2, 3, 4, each, net, 2/6; No.5... net 
POPPER, D. Op. 70. 3 Pieces for 'Cello and Piano :— 
No, 1. In der Dimmerung ... pe oa ode 
2. Im Sonnenschein... “ ae eve eee 
3. Ballet-Scene .., dee " 
—- Op. 71. Scotch Fantasia for “Cello and Piano... «Met 
THOME, FRANCIS. Op. 70. Andante eaetitee Lan for idem 
Cello and Piano (or Organ) ea 


ORCHESTRA. 
BRANES. -BUYS, JAN. Op. 15. Concerto for igang: Orchestra : 


eee on eee oy see 


ARENSKY, A. Op. 
Op. 34, No. 3. 
—_ oe ats ne + 


Romance sans paroles im 


Réverie ... 


Quatuor No, 14, in D major, for 


eee on one 


os net 
Orchestral is é“ ose 
GUMBERT, F. Op. 33. Overture “ Die Kunst geliebt zu werden” : 
For full orchestra ; Orchestral parts net 
For sextett : Piano, Violin, °C vi Flate, Trumpet, and 
Clarinet ‘(at 4ib.)... eee parts, net 2 
LISZT, F. oS ew hongroise No. 13. “Arranged for full cochenton 
by W. Hutschenruyter. Conductor's score and parts net 7 6 


BOOK ON MUSIC. 


TSCHAJKOWSKY, Gaite | to the a ames ramed - Harmony, 
English Translation .. oe oe net 3— 


London: AUGENER & CO., 199, Regent Street, W. 
City Branch: 22, Newgate Street, E.C. 
Also ROBERT COCKS & CO,, 6, New Burlington Street, London, W 
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N OUVEAUT Es 
published on (Nova) publiées 
September 1st, 1900, by le zer Vee 1900, chez 
AUGENER & CO., 199, REGENT STREET, W., 
and 22, Newgate Street, London, E.C. 
Edition 


Number, PIANOFORTE SOLOS (a 2 mains). 


ERNEST, GUSTAV. Romance. Op. ar, No. 1. 
821o¢d LISZT, F, sitme et 6itme Rhapsodies hongroises, 
revues et doigtées par O. Thiimer. C. ... net 

SCHARWENKA, XAVER. Polish Dance, Op. 3 
No, 1. Arranged for small hands by O. Thiimer, é 
6456 SOMERVELL, ARTHUR. The Romance of the 
Ball. 7 Characteristic Pieces eo iret 
STUDIES AND PIECES contained in the Syllabus 
of the Associated Board of the Royal Academy of 
Music and the Royal College of Music for Local 
a in Music, 1901. (Uniform with 
ener’s Edition for 1891-100. In eleven One 

Sh ling Volumes.) C. 

A.—LOCAL CENTRE EXAMINATIONS, 
6sord Junior Grade: List A (3 Studies and 3 Pieces 
6s02d List B (3 Studies and 3 Pieces 
6503¢ List C (3 Studies and 3 Pieces 
6504d Senior Grade : List A (2 Studies and 2 Pieces) 
6505d List B (3 Studies and 3 Pieces) 
6506d List C (3 Studies and 3 Pieces) 
B.—LocaL ScHOOL EXAMINATIONS. 

6507d Elementary: List A, B, and C, 
(6 Studies and 6 Pieces) 
6510d Lower Division: List A, B, and C. 
(6 Studies and 6 Pieces) <e 
6st3d Higher Division : List A (2 Studies and 2 Pieces) net 
514d List B (2 Studies and 2 Pieces) net 
List C (2 Studies and 2 Pieces) net 
(For Specification, see page 211.) 


VIOLIN AND PIANOFORTE. 

BRAUER, MAX, Meditation on ‘‘ Little Study,” 
by Schumann (Ernst Heim)... 

HEIM, ERNST. Palaestra. A Collection of Pieces, 
Sonatas, Suites, and Concert-Pieces for Violin 
Solo with Pianoforte accompaniment ; arranged 
in progressive order, carefully marked and 
annotated :— 

114784 Book VIII4é. Concert Pieces with octave passages 
by Noskowski and Coleridge-Taylor. Concert 
Pieces with double-stop and chord passages yy 
Beethoven and J. Hoffmann ss ea 


SAINT-GEORGE, G, Entre nous, Mercenta ya vey 


INSTRUMENTAL. 


HEIM, ERNST. Arena. A Collection of Duets for 
2 Violins, arranged in progressive order, carefully 
marked and annotated :— 
11801s Book I. First position. Easy duets in the most 
frequently used keys, by Wichtl, seni Dancla, 
Alard, and De Beériot... ¥ a: 


VOCAL MUSIC. 


JENSEN, A. Marie (Marie am eee sitzest du). 
Germania No, 655... oe 

—— Fairest of Maidens was She (Sie war die Schinste 
von Allen). Germania No, 656 


THOMAS, A. GORING. | Mignor's Song ., 


IN akamea 7} 


net 


pm! 


2—- 


2—_ 
eet «= 





AUGENER & CO., 199, Regent Street, I.ondon, W, 
22, NEWGATE STREET, E.C, ; and 
6, New BuRLINGTON STREET, W. 
Also to be had through 
ROBERT COCKS & Co., 6,- New Burlington Street, W. 





NEW CANTATAS FOR FEMALE VOICES. 
HE SEVEN RAVENS. 


Cantata for female voices, soii, and chorus, with Piano- 
forte accompaniment, by 


FRANZ ABT. Op. 570. 


Vocal Score (No. 9030) .. 
Words and connecting text (No. " 90308) 
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Bre. -ROSE (Dornréschen). 


Cantata for female voices, soli, and chorus, with Piano- 
forte accompaniment by 


FRANZ ABT. Op. 601. 


Vocal Score (No. go31 
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HE GITANOS. 
A Cantata-Operetta, for 2 soprani and contralto soli, and 
3-part chorus, by 
S. COLERIDGE-TAYLOR. 


Vocal Score (No. 9088) .. 
Words and connecting text (No. 9088a) 
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HE VERDICT .OF THE FLOWERS. 


Cantata for female voices, soli, and 2-part chorus, with 
Pianoforte accompaniment, by 


C. HUTCHINS LEWIS. 
Vocal Score (No. 9094) ... 
Ls ROSE QUEST. 


A Cantata for female voices, soli, and 2-part chorus, by 
G. B. MART. 
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SUBSCRIPTION per Annum (Free by Post), 2s. 6d. 


AND MAY COMMENCE AT ANY TIME, 


The Number of the “ Monthly Musical Record” 
is, and has been for years, 6,000 per month. 
This can be verified at Messrs. CASSELL & COMPANY’S, who 
print the paper, Belle Sauvage Yard, Ludgate Hill. 

The Scale of Charges for Advertisements in reference to musical matters 
is as follows :— 
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4 IN, BY 3 1 10 
2 IN. BY 3 - 16 
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Smaller Advertisements at the rate of 1s. "per inc 

The Advertising Department only is under the control of the Publishers. 

All other matters referring to the MonTHLY Musica. REcorD (especially 
Concerts, Reviews, &c.) must be addressed to the Editor. 


AUGENER & CO., 199, Regent Street, London, W. 
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